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P&t£A,^E. 

I iJAi) luul tile sclieme Ot tlie.se SermonSl^ia 
eonii^injilai i()i\ f«.)r a eoii.sidoraLle time Lerore I 
could make uj) my mind to curry it into ofrect. 
There wa.s cnou^'li of noveli.y in it to ^‘ive it 
a certain appearance of innovation^ and for that 
reason alone to rendin* il.s reception amongst a 
])eopl(^ averse tocliang'e somewhat doubtful. It 
migiit als<,> .s(‘eni designed to gratify a craving 
for cxeitement or sensation, tliaii wliieh, as the 
Lor<l Ifimsell* warns us, nothing is more pro- 
jiidi(aal to t!u‘ linn and deep rooting of the 
S(Hid of lh<‘ Word in the soul. 

I am well tiwan* that the introduction into 
flic pul[>it of su]>je(d.s of tiic ela.ss treated in 
this volunu* is iieiih(*r unpn‘eethuLted nor un~ 
fri^qiaud.; hut il. i.s not, I lielicve, usual to 
group tluun togcdln.T, as is h<‘re done, under a 
common heading, to as.sign them to a number 
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of disling'uislied preacdiers^ to devote to tliem 
several successive Sundays, and to engage the 
congregations with them consideraljly longer 
than the conventional twenty or thy’ty minutes. 

Nor, for my own part, should I desire to 
sec a wide-spread adoption or frequent repe¬ 
tition of tliis procedure, at least in parish 
churclics and. on Sundays. The seasons and 
eircunistances wliich alone can wari’ant it are, 
as it seems t(.> me, of a peculiar kind and of rarii 
occurrence. For ordinary ])aroe]iial eongrega- 
lions, (‘von those in whieli tlie poor and tin* 
vinhdtered are few, and the. educated and well- 
to-do conij)ose a large niajfU’iiy, serim.uis of a 
simphu* kind, and fd'wliieh rev(‘aled inilh foians 
the sta))h‘, are more ])roiiiahle, (?ven if h‘.ss 
inteu'esiing, ihan su<di as are here ])resi‘n1e{i 
I to ilu‘ n‘ad(‘r. The life wlii{*h tlu‘ (llirisliait 
i ]H’(‘a(*lier should einh-avour to dev<‘lope, animate, 

I and strengllam in his lieanu-s has its s]>riugs in 

® a rlsiui and as(‘end(*d Saviour. d\) lift men’s 

i 

‘ spirits, tlu‘n‘fore, to fliin, wli(‘r(‘ ]I(‘ sits at tlie 
I right hand of (rod, ratlu*r tlian to l>ring Him, 

I as it, wtu‘(*, <lowu from al)ove, that He nniy 
! hallow l)y His presence our (‘urthly homes and 
j our every-day doings, would seem to be the 
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true idea of the primary aim of Christian in-! 
strliction and exhortation. 

It is not;, however^ to he denied for a moment 
that the consecration of tliis earthly state^ wd1h 
all its necessary and allowahle conditions^ cir¬ 
cumstances, and doin^T;*^, was a chief purpose 
hotli of the Incarnation of the Eternal Word 
and of the Holy Spirits descent into the Church ; 
and thence it follows that there must be place, 
lar^'e and prominent, in every eoTn])]ete system 
of Evan^'clical teachini^, (hr the religious treat¬ 
ment of common thing's/^ r<nd for throwin;^^ 
the Gospel lig'hl up(»ii topi(‘s in Ihcinselvcs 
pur(‘ly seculju’. Only hy the use of ihal light 
can' we duly discriminate Ixdwccn tlui good ami 
tluj evil by whicli we arc surrounded, as it is 
only l)y the aid of the Spirit from alcove lliat 
we can choose the one and r(‘rus{.‘ tlio other in a 
steady and consistent (Christian pracii(*c. 

But the iutroduciion oftluj subjects in (pics- 
tion into the pnl])it is restricted ami diilicult, 
])y reason of the miscellaneous <'oin]K)sition of 
our parochial congregations. Tii the* church in 
wliicdi the following sernions were d(‘liveil'd 
there may be found col]e<‘l<*d on most iSinulay 
mornings every grade of intelligence and cultiii*e, 
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from the highest to the lowest^ all the ages of 
man that lie between first and second childhood^ 
every rank in the social scale from the prince to 
the pauper, and every variety of calling and 
oceuj)ation—the legislator, the professional man, 
the merchant, the tradesman, the artisan, and 
the labourer—besides a considerable sprinkling 
of those who have been humorously described 
as having nothing to do and doing it. 

It is manifestly impossildc that such congre¬ 
gations should be addressed upon topics directly 
and particularly connected with worldly circum¬ 
stances or social life, without putting the minds 
of one portion of the auditory in the very unde¬ 
sirable position of judging the other, and perhaps 
without provoking from many the remonstrance, 
How do these things concern iis?'^ 

A very great man, a member of such a con¬ 
gregation, is reported to have exclaimed im¬ 
patiently, after a sermon not of the plainest 
and simplest kind, I wish they would preach 
to our children instead of to us! —while a 
scarcely less competent critic attending the 
same church, complained, on ixnother occasion, 
of a discourse which had advisedly ninuid low, 
that such preaching was really chihlisli.'^^ No 
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one who has well learned the fal)le of the old 
man. and his ass will allow his judgment to be 
overruled by the dread of such comments; but 
they illustrate a condition of things which can¬ 
not but be taken into serious consideration In- 
those who have to address auditories so ex¬ 
tremely miscellaneous as assemble in so man\' 
town churclios. It would be clearly incon¬ 
sistent^ with due regard to the wants of all in 
such churches^ to discuss upon six successive 
Sunday mornings^ in how'ever purely scniplural 
and highly spiritual a tone, subjects of the 
description treated in this volume. 

There is, however, in St. James’s, as in many 
other London churches, a service.^ which is ordi¬ 
narily attended Ijy very small eongrtgalions, 
and those of a much loss miscellaneous or, as 1 
may call it, jjaroc/rial character Ilian the con¬ 
gregations of the morning and evmiing. Of ilu? 
few whom we gather wilhin our \vaILs on Sun¬ 
day aftoriKxms the majority are o[‘ the class to 
which, if to any, the sulijecls here lr(‘ated will 
be allowed to be appropriate; while the neigh¬ 
bourhood around the churcli contains during^ 
the London season material for the supply of a 
crowded auditoiy of the same character. Into 
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our hotels and lodging-houses the whole coun¬ 
try^ not to say the Western Hemisphere, pours 
its stream of visitors, from Eastertide to far 
beyond Midsummer, in numbers which occa¬ 
sionally strain our accommodation to the burst¬ 
ing-point. These are of a class lying decidedly 
above the line which is considered to divide 
between upper and lower—the class to which, 
for the most part, the questions treated in this 
volume are of interest, and, more or less, of 
practical application. This being so, I may, 
perhaps, be thought to have been remiss in not 
having adopted some such scheme as that of 
these sermons long before, rather than expected 
to offer for them any such apology or expla¬ 
nation as the present. 

To those friends who have so ably and earn¬ 
estly assisted me hy writing and preaching 
the several sermons, and also to those who, 
while unable to take part in the seheme this 
year, have warmly encouraged me in carrying, 
it out, my grateful acknowledgments arc due, 
and arc now publicly paid with most lujarty 
sincerity. I must particularize my very d<»ar 
friend the Dean of Norwich, because of the 
strength he lent to my resolution and the irn- 
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petus lie gave to its accomplishment by under- 
taking the first sermon, which was to strike 
the key-note of what was to follow. 

1 will but add that my list of subjects falling 
strictly under the same head —The use and abuse 
of ‘‘{lie world and the Iktnrjs that are in the 
world —is, as must be obvious, by no means 
exhausted by tlic six contained in the present 
series. I look forward to the continuance of tlie 
])lan on the post-pasehal Sundays of anotlicr 
year, and perluq)s of a third, in the full con¬ 
fidence tliat public interest can still lie main¬ 
tained, and that again, and yet again, preachers 
will be found competent and willing to follow 
up this beginning. 


St. Jamie’s IJkctouy, 


John: Edwauo Kemi»k. 
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THE TEMPTATIONS OF THE WOHLD 
ANALYSED. 


brethren, the time is sl iort. : it roinaincth, 
that both they tliat liavc wives bo as thougli they had none; 
and they that w(^ep, as tlioii^h tiiey wept not; and tliey 
that njoic'o, as though they rejoiced not; and they that 
Imy, a.s thoiigli they possosned not; and tiny tliat use thi.s 
world, as not ahnsing it: fur th<‘ fasliion of this world 
passeth away.’’—I. Cou. vii. 20, 00, HI. 

Tiik use and al>us(^ of tlic world is a Scrip¬ 
tural phrase. And it will thereiore he ox]>edient^ 
in commencing^ a series of S(*nnons wliicdi is to 
deal with tliis snhjctd-^ to examine soinowhai 
narrowly the passage which contains the phrase- 
ology. It is one of those digfcsHion.s from the 
main line of his argument, for which the Apostle 
Paul is so famous, and which express so beauti¬ 
fully the cxul^eranee of his fervimt spirit, when 
treating of Divine things. Ho is speaking of 
the tic of marriage, and of ihc inexpedieney of 
Christians contracting it in those troublous 
times of persecution and necessary unsettlement, 
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when the relation might prove a clog from, the 
cares involved in it. Nevertheless, if a Christian 
found himself a married man^ he was to acquiesce 
in that state : Art thou hound unto a wife ? seek 
not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? 
seek not a wife.’’ Hence, because the relation 
of marriage brings with it its sorrows and its 
joys, its human feelings, and its worldly posses¬ 
sions and establishment, the Apostle, rising abov() 
the immediate context, takes oeeasion to speak 
of these things generally, and to tell his readers 
how the Christian should and must stand 
afieeted towards them. The tics we must sit 
loose to, as though they did not exist it 
romaineth, that both they that luive wives be as 
though they had none”); the emotions, wheilier 
of grief or joy, must l)e tempered and ke])t from 
excess and they that wcc]), as thougli tiny 
wept not; and tiny that njoicc, as though tiny 
njoieed not”) ; the possessions we must n(»t 
liold wilh a tight grasp (^‘^thoy that huy, as 
though they possessed not”); and lastly, and 
still nn)re generally, while the use of the world 
is permitied io us, W(i m\ist not averdo //.ve. 
This somewhat homely phrase aptly n.^pn^senls* 
the original (Ireek word. Our translal.ors hav(? 
rendered it (^^as not it”) ; ]>ut that 

species of ahuse is indicated, which results from 
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overmuch and excessive use—use without re¬ 
straint or control—the use which the g'lutton 
inahes of food_, and the intemperate of drink. 
And there is another fine shade of meaning in 
the word^ which it is impossible to exhibit in a 
translation^, but which is traced with wonderful 
iclicity in Bishop Wordsworthks notes on the 
(Ireek Testament. He says, ^^The preposition 
Avith which tlic verb is compounded denotes a 
<]ownward affection of the mind, wliich shows 
itself l.)y a rivetted devotion to its o]>ject, and 
\vhi(‘h may l.)C illustrated hy the attitude and 
ti‘inp(‘r of the men of Gideon, wlio /b// do/r/i 
Oil titar knees io ((uafflarge draughts oi'the water 
in eoutradisiiuetion to the three hundred, wlio 
i^nly lapped it and jHissed on. The latter vned the 
i4.r(‘ain, the former nmi it orermttr/i. And the 
Apostle advis(‘s to lap the watm* of the world’s 
bowing and transitory stream, ))ui not to knc(‘l 
ilown and drink it/'’—The grotind on whi{*h tlie 
Apostle bases bis a<Ivie(^ as to lh(‘restrained and 
moder!it(^ us(? of worldly relations, affeelions, 
])oss(‘ssi()ns, ]>nsiiH‘ss, is that they arc transitory, 
and tin* time during whicli it is possi])lc for us 
to retain tlunn brief—c^ontracted, it may be, for 
any one among* ourselves, into so very short a 
span UK would give us a shock of surpris(‘ if we 
could sec the truth. The time is slmrt . . . . 
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ilie fashion of this world" (like the ever-shifting 
scene of a theatre) passeth away." 

This brief review of onr fundamental text 
yields one main answer to the question^ to the 
solution of which these discourses are to address 
themselveS; namely, how we may use this world 
without abusing it ? Unchastised indulgence in 
its pursuits, its amusements, its society, its 
innocent affections, is abuse. The lawful use 
can only be found in a large and somewhat severe 
exercise of self-control. 

But it is time that I should address myself to 
that special branch of the subject which I have 
undertaken. 

The world" is uniformly spoken of in Holy 
Scripture as a power antagonistic to God. In 
order to see how to use it lawfully and to avoid its 
abuse, it is a matter of prime necc^ssity that we 
should understand wherein this antagojiism lies. 
We will attem])t to analyse tlie temptations of 
the world, and to lay bare the hidden Sf)uree of 
thorn. 

Qb^ctvej;^,tlien, tluit, as we all cf)nstantly and 
necessarily inhale the air (or natural atmo¬ 
sphere), so there is ^uy^om^atmosplle^(^ wliicli our 
so7ds are contiiuially inhaling. And as the air of 
the plao<5 we dwell in lias a great eflbot upon our 
constitution, either bracing- or relaxing it, and 
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sometimes (if charged with infection) poisoning 
it, even so it is with the spirit or rational soul; 
it is open to very serious mischief from the 
atmosphere which it breathes. Now as the 
air, or natural atmosphere, is compounded chiefly 
of two gases, so this moral atmosphere is made 
up of two chief ingredients, the influence of 
those ai’ound us, and the present system of things, 
which is fundamentally vicious and faulty. 

I. The first ingredient is the influence of those 
around us, of tlie society, high or low, numerous 
or scanty, with which we liave daily and liourly 
intercourse. And when Ave speak ol‘ inllueiice, 
we <lo not mean so much any power, which is 
])ur})oscly exerted by one man U])ou another (as, 
{‘or example, hy speech, 2)tu*suasi(>n, or argu¬ 
ment,) ])ut that unconscious in[lucne(‘, wliich 
transj)ires from the chara<;i.er and eonduc't of 
i‘a(*.h oiu‘ amongst us, and whieli, williout our 
intending ii., reaches and afhuds our n{‘ig]i!>our. 
K()W this iuilueuce is a InmuaHlcjusly strong 
{‘orce. eonsla.ntly oj)erating upon us all; far 
strongHU* iiuh'cd than many direct I'orces wliich 
make a mueli gn‘ater noise in tlu^ world. Ilis- 
i.or y recrords the (‘uterprises of great (tornpierors, 
whose exploits have subdued (touliueiiis; of great 
jdulosopliers, whose discoveries have opened up 
new fields of n‘S(.‘arch, and new channels for the 
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thoughts of men; tut liistoiy does not (because 
it cannot) record that constant^ noiseless, yet 
mighty pressure which my neighbour's views^ 
sentiments^ conduct are hourly exercising upon 
me, and mine upon him. This pressure resembles 
the force of gravitation, the most tremendous 
of all forces in the natural world, which is con¬ 
stantly operating to hold the planets to the sun, 
but, because it acts noiselessly, is much less 
thought of than forces which, like electricity, 
occasionally flash upon the eye and thunder 
upon the car. 

If you desire to see how strong a thing is 
influence, consider flie force of public opinion. 
Public opinion means only the influence of a 
large majority concentrated in one focus. It is 
a power well known in this professedly free 
country, and may be called the only tyrannical 
power which Englishmen will endure. What 
cowards does it make of all of us, this pViblie 
o})iuLon! How afraid are we of its organs! 
llow miserably eom^fliant, and even adulatory 
are we to its slightest whisper ! All honour to 
the man who has the nerve manfully to resist 
it, to consider simply the right and tlie true, 
and to carry it out bravely without reference to 
the sentiments which may generally prevail! 
Yet public opinion, though it inspires so much 
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(Ircad^has no actual executive power to carry its 
sentences into cflect. It cannot exercise any 
physical coercion^ cannot punish men in form of 
law, or sliut them, up in prison. But the truth 
is, that the severest of all punishments to the 
human mind is tlie being* placed lower in the 
estimation of other minds. ^^We instinctively 
prize tlie human soul so much,^^ says Pascal, 
^^that we cannot endure to forfeit tlie esteem of 
a single soul.'^^ What repugnance, then, must 
we feel to forfeit the esteem of the great majo¬ 
rity of those souls with which we have to do— 
in other words, to have puldic opinion declare 
against us ! f ^ 

Again; consider the force of what is called a. 
fashion. A fashion means ]>nblic opinion on any 
suhjeet taking an outward form, and becoming 
(so to speak) incarnate. The course of society 
is continually throwing up new fashions, fashions 
in lit(n*aturc, in mediedne, in religious doctrines, 
in religious worship; nay, even in lla* most 
t.rivial things, such as phraseology, courtesy, 
<lr(‘ss. Ihdbre the? fashion became established, 
tlu'ni was sonni (diangc in the way (d‘ thinking 
on the sulyeci, silently going on in the minds of 
men. Tlu^ moment this diangc begins to mani¬ 
fest its(df openly, liowcver liitlci ground in reason 
ii. may have, however little capable it may he 

n 
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of being* defended by reasoii;, immediately others 
are inoculated with it. There are always a 
hundred men ready to follow a sii^gle leader^ for 
no better reason oftentimes than that they are 
taken l^y the eccentricity and novelty of his 
lead. There is something attractive in ori- 
ginality; even where originality is strongly 
allied to tlic absurd. 

Again; if you desire to see the siisceptilnlily 
of our nature to inlluence^ consider it as it is in 
its earliest rudimeut-—as it is seen in childhood. 
Can there be a more imitative cr<‘aiaire tliau a, 
child? Our cliildren arc all day long taking 
into their moral being the influences which 
transpire from our character and conduct—a, 
circumstance which makes tin* ])ositioii of parents 
ori(? of tlie most awful responsihility. By thos(^ 
whoso oliice it is to educate youth it is well 
known; hy an oftentimes painhd ex})(*rienc<‘; 
that nothing in tlie world can shnid against 
liome influence. All tlut lessonS; all tin* dis<*i- 
plinC; all the attempts of s<*t, pur])(>se to monhl 
the character of a J.)oy or girl in a right fbrm^go 
ir.‘cessari]y for nothings if tln^n* is a lax, or 
worldly, or irnhgious tone in the laniily ('irohx 
Nay; mere reproofs^ restraints; and admonitions 
from ili(‘ parents themselves <lo litflc; unlcs.s 
they throw into the same scale that kind of 
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admonition to whieli young* persons attach the 
greatest Aveiglit—admonition hy a quiet and 
consistent example. The avenues of the child’s 
mind are always open to receive the true im¬ 
pression of the characters with whom it daily 
comes in contact. Is^ow this accessibility to 
iniluence does not cease witli us when we cease 
to 1)0 i/i '^fain pvjnllan, l)ut only takes another 
form. AVe are all^ to our latest hour^ made of 
plastic material; and are continually receiving 
impressions fiT>in our own immediate circle of 
society; wlio in their turn nve receiving impres¬ 
sions from US; and transmitting tlunn on to //leir 
cintles. -Men m*e not gregarious aniinals; whicli 
live in a !i<‘i’d; and have no other relations than 
those of d<‘pasturing the same field; or seeking 
slicitev in the sanu* liovel; they are social crea¬ 
tures; liaving an awhd ])owerof determining tlie 
cluiractors of <me another (just as, in virtue of 
their will, they have an a,wf'ul power of 
detennining tluh* own eharacter); they are one 
body I'or good or lor evil, and; as the Apostle 
says, numihcrs oih‘ of another.^’ 

We have now dwelt sulllciently upon the truth 
that the iniluence of those around us is one chief 
element of ihe moral atmosphere whieli wc are 
continually breathing. Now, add i.o this tlie 
fact; aseertaiiied from J loly Scripture (and there- 
B 2 
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fore certain), tha t the majorili/ of men every¬ 
where are either wicked or worldly, or (to em¬ 
brace both these under one category) not walking 
in the narrow path that leadeth to life. Wide is 
the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to de¬ 
struction, and many there be which go in thereat: 
because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, 
which leadeth. unto life, and few there be that 
find it.-’^ If the majority were walking in tlie 
narrow way, the way itself must necessarily be¬ 
come broad for their accommodation. As it is, 
the majority are, by our Lord^s own verdict, evil. 
And evil they always will be to the end of tinus 
in any spiritual estimate of mankind. ’Kduca- 
tion, civilization, and the like influences, will 
doubt whitewash the surface of s^.^eieiy, hurnaniz<‘ 
manners to a certain extent, and ])resent a fair 
exterior show, l)iit the real inner character of 
men will remain the same as ever, where g*rac(*. 
fails to correct it. (The text says, Ww 
of this world,^^—not its nciiuilhuj pnnciph'^^ 

ox real charadcr^^ the form in whi(‘h 
it exhibits these—^^passeth away,^^) And th<‘ 
heart will still bo true to the inspir(*d description 
of it, written so many centuries ago, (k*c(‘itf'ul 
above all things, and desperately wicdvcd,^^— 
Now if the sentiments of‘ the lu‘art of tlu.^ 
majority are always evil, their unconscious ex- 
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pression of these sentiments will be (according* 
to the law of inlliience) a strong force for evil, 
or, in other terms, a strong force operating to 
(h-aw men away from God, And this strong 
force is called in Scripture the world.'^"’ 

11. Wo now turn to the second element of 
our moral atmosphere, the present system of 
things, wliich is radically faulty and vicious. 

It is no difficult thing to show that evil 
is inseparably bound up with man^s life, 
and spreads through all his present relations. 
Take, for exani])lo, the pursuits of men. In 
all civilized life, in all life which rises above 
barbarism, men have different pursuits, and in 
the exercise of these sevei'al pursuits, supply 
eaeli other's wtints, instead of shifting (like 
savages) for themselves. Look then at these 
j>ursuitH. How the Imand of sin is on them all ; 
how evidently they are parts the system of 
\\ fallen world 1 Agriculture is the most j)rimi- 
tive of all pursuits. Lut tlie earth would have 
needed no lahour of agriculture, had it never 
hcen cursed for the sin of man. Warlike pur¬ 
suits have always formed the occupation of a 
large mass of mankind; and surely the hare 
fact that war is an inevitable necessity of the 
present system,—recognized as a necessity by St. 
Jolin the Baptist, our Lord, and His Apostles, 
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wlio never directed soldiers to leave the profes¬ 
sion of arms^—is sufficient to show that evil is 
inherent in it. The art of medicine is a most 
illustrious and beneficial one; but it would be 
at once superseded^ if there were no disease and 
no death. Jurisprudence would be unnecessary^ 
if there were no disputes; and disputes there 
could be noncj if every person ^vere willing* to 
adopt the maxim of the g*reat Sermon^ If any 
man will sue thee at the law_,and La Ice away thy 
coat^ let him have thy cloke also;’^ in other 
words, if all the world were perfectly righteous. 
The Christian ministry itself would be deprived 
of its chief function, if there were no sinners to be 
reclaimed, and no ignorant to ho enliglitcned.— 
In short, there is no human pursuit, which is 
not remedial; that is, which does not aj)])ly 
itself to remedy either sin or tlui conseqiumces 
of sin — the discomforts and inconv(‘uiences 
flowing from it. Now if civilization (us it cer¬ 
tainly is) he a fabric built up l)y diffi‘r(nit pur¬ 
suits (for the division of lal^our is the }>asis 
and first principle of civilization), and these dif¬ 
ferent pursuits be all i*emedial, there (*an Ix' 
no doubt tliat the whole of man^s civilized life 
bears the traces of evil. 

But, again, consider that tlie present 
system of thing's leads necessarily to the accu- 
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multition of‘ wealtli and property in certain 
liands^ to tlie opalenee of tlie many and tlie 
poverty of the tew. A savage lias no posses¬ 
sions^ aims at ])Ossessing notliing', casts thrift 
to tlie winds, lives from hand to mouth, siih- 
sists daily on the game which he strikes down 
with liis ehib, or pierces witli Iiis arrow. But 
tlie moment the great principle of division of 
lahour shows itself in any community, that 
moment there l^ecomes a mine and a thine, 
and wliat a man gains for his work is Imsllanded 
against an emergeiic}'. But it is clear that, as 
all are not ecinally stnmg, or eipially inventive, or 
equally skilful, or equally industrious, some pro¬ 
ducers will lie left })(‘hind in the race, and goods 
will begin to accumulate in the hands of otliers. 
By-and-liy the aecumuhitioiis will liecorne eon- 
siderahle; and tlie rich and the pocir will part, 
off into two classes. Now in a merply social 
and. (earthly point of view this unevenness of 
]m){)(;rty is a very great lieiicht. As men arc 
constitut(‘d l>y the fall, selfish and self-seeking, 
the unefpial distvil>ution is the greatest ])Ossible 
incentive to progress. Few indeed would lie tlie 
improvements in tlie arts, if men had no worldly 
interest in improving them, if the acquisitions 
of all were cut down to one dead level, hut few 
producers would exert themselves to make 
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productions superior to those of their iieii^h- 
bours. But leave men the stimulus of making;’ 
a fortune by success, and tliey immediately be¬ 
come energetic, industrious, and inventive. 

Such then is the social system under which 
we are brought out into existence,—the SN'shmi 
which is one element of the moral atmosplierc^ 
which we coutiniially inhale. It is God’s will, 
not obscurely iiotined in the Scriptures, that Ibis 
system shall endure till the second Advent; o{‘ 
Christ. As regards pursuits and ])rofessions, it 
is the apostolic mandate, given with a pilmary 
reference to the condition of licathcn servitude, 
than which there could not bo a more degrading 
pursuit, or one more essentially ])ound up with 
evil; ^^Lot every man abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called. Let every man, \vIua'(‘iM 
he is called, therein al)ide with (xod.’^ ladve, 
the Ixloved physician, is to remain a physician 
still; Aquihi and Briscilhi aro‘ not to relinquish 
their work of making tents. As rigards ilie 
unequal distributio]! of pro])erly, ii, was said ])y 
Moses, as the mouthpiece of tlie Divine Legis¬ 
lator, The ])oor shall never cease out of't 1 h‘ 
land and a clause was added, clearly showing 
that this arrangement was to lie hu’ all time, 
because it connects witli the existence of llui 
poor the ])robaiion of the rich ; therefore 1 
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Command thee^ saying. Thou sluilt open thine 
hand wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to 
Ihy needy, in thy land.'^^ Ye have the poor 
always willi you,^^ said the ^Mediator of the 
(letter Covenant, echoing the words of IVIoses ; 
and Ills Apostles in almost all their epistles, 
some in one form, some in another, “charge 
them that are ric*h in this world, that tliey 
should Ijc ready to distribute, willing to commu¬ 
nicate.'’^ Pr^m whicli precepts it is abniKlantly 
manifest, as against the Socialisis, tliat God lias 
sanctioned for the ])re.sent tla* existing system 
<){' teni])oral affairs, and that therel'ore any pro¬ 
posed fundamental revolution in it would be n 
violation of Ilis ordinance. 

hut at tlu^ same time, wbil(‘ we arc cx])ressly 
commanded to submit to the present condition 
of things, it is clearly intimated in Scripture 
that it is a faulty and vicious system, one to 
whose s])irit we must never b(‘ conformed, but 
<‘onstantly look forward to that better one, wliich 
shall supplant it at the second Coming of 
Christ. Those who luive read tlie ]iible attcii- 
livoly, cannot liave failed to jicrceive how it 
ilepreciiites mere human progress, and the civili¬ 
zation which results from it, and endeavours to 
im])ress upon man that he is never to domesti¬ 
cate himself in the iiresent system. In the 
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Book of Genesis^ which (in accordance with its 
name) describes the first rudiments of all things^ 
a most interesting account is given of tlie 
origin of those arts, by which we set so much 
store, and which are the great agencies in pro¬ 
moting civilization. The first city, we arc told 
—and the city, in which men live together for 
mutual succour, and in commercial dependence, 
is the great result of civilization—the first city 
was built by Cain, after the murdcrer^s brand 
had been affixed to him by God. Then, in the’ 
family of this murderer, and among his im¬ 
mediate descendants, property (in its original 
shape of flocks and herds) makes its appearance, 
and the arts useful and ornamental. Property; 

And Adah bare Jabal: he was the father of 
such as dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle.'’^ 
Arts ornamental; And his brotheris name was 
Jubal: he was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ.’’^ Arts useful; ^^And 
Zillali, she also bare Tubal-eain, an instructor 
of every artificer in brass and iron.*’^ But Cain, 
be it remembered, was of that wicked one,"^^ 
and he and his family arc the representatives of 
a world lying in wickedness.’’^ In the otlier 
line of Adames posterity, the lino of Setli, the 
holy seed is found, destined to keep alive the 
knowledge and worship of Jehovah, and to 
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make a standing protest against idolatry. The 
three great patriarchs^ ^vhose names are most 
illustrious in this succession of God^’s servants, 
lived not at all in cities, but in tents—a strik¬ 
ing symljol, the author of the Epistle to the 
Iie1>rews intimates, of their never taking root 
liere helow, of their not considering the earth 
as their settled home. ^^By faith A])raham ^^so¬ 
journed in the land of promise, as in a strange 
country, dwelling in tahermicles (tents) ^Gvith 
Isaac and »Ta<*o]), the heins with him of the same 
promise : for he looked for a city which hath 
foundaiions, whose huildcr and maker is God/' 
Attention should ho called in this connexion to 
tlnit peculiar class of votaries, eall(‘d Kechabitcs, 
whose ancestor had prescribed totliem that they 
should ^Gn*iiher Ijuild house, nor sow seed, noi' 
})]ant viiuyard, nor have any," hut that ^Gill 
their days tliey should dwell in tentsand whose 
ol)servance of their vow was s])ecially com¬ 
mended and rewarded by (iod. The object of 
the rul(*, un(l(.*r wliich their founder placed 
them, was no douht the fostering in them a 
spirit of iTKlcpendenee upon earthly good things, 
and faith in a future inheritance. 

Then as regards property and wealth, observe 
how constantly and unsparingly it is stigmatized 
in Scripture; how it passes with our Saviour 
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iincler the name mammon of unrighteous¬ 
ness/^ because; as a living divine ^ remarks, it 
is certain that in all wealth a principle of evil is 
implied; for in a perfect state of society — a 
realized kingdom of God upon earth—there 
would be no such tiling as property which 
should belong to one man more than another. 
Property; in its very existence; as being one 
maiPs; and not every man^S; is a witness for tlie 
corruption and fall and sellishness of man—for 
the absence of tluit higliest lovO; wliit^li would 
have made each man feel that whatever was 
his was also every one^s bcsidc; and thus would 
have rendered it impossible that a mi?ie and 
f/ime should ever have existed/^ And accord¬ 
ingly; as the same divine remarks in tlie same 
paragraph; it pleased God at the opening of the 
Gospel dispensation to give men one bright 
transitory glimpse of ihc stale to which human 
^society will he brought when tluj kingdom of 
God is realized u])on earth; when llie temporary 
and faulty system is sw(‘pt awaj; and tlui 
eternal and perfect system set up in its stead. 
In the Church of Jerusalem, imm(‘tliati‘ly after 
the outpouring of tlui Holy Ghosts id Penteeost., 
there was a strong and fervent im])ul,se of 
mutual love, whi<*h manifested itself in the fol- 

^ ArcliLislui]) Tp'ijHu 
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lowing' extraordinary manner; All tliat be¬ 
lieved were togetlier, and bad all things common; 
and sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men, as every man had noed/^ 
Neither was there any among them that 
lacked: for as nniny as were possessors of lands 
or houses sold them, and brought the prices of 
the things that were sold, and laid them down 
at the apostles^ feet/'" In the future condition 
of things in store for the Church of God, there 
will Ije no lorojiorty, because there will l;e no 
sellishness. To attempt to realize this stiite of 
things here, while ilie heart of man remains 
selfish, would 1)0 as great an absurdity as to 
(‘iideavour to constitute a pure Cluirch, without 
the gill of discernment of spirits, or to al;olish 
war, while the lust of ern])in‘ and aggrandize¬ 
ment still finds place in our naturt?; but not the 
h‘ss for all tliat is it tlie state of things to 
which our ho])es ought to be dire(*fed, as here¬ 
after to 1)0 realized in the new heavems and new 
earth, w’licrein dwelleth rigliteousness. 

In the light of the above relleetioiis, we are 
able If) nndersf and how and why the world (or 
present system f>f affairs) is represented in 
Scrijiture as a power antagonistic to Clirist. 
It must h(‘, I supiiose, obvious that to live in 
the midst of a system of thing’s which is fimda- 
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mentally vicious and sclfisli—a system^ wliose 
wliole tendency is to make this eartli (if I may 
so say) livoahle^ to fit it np and furnish it \vith 
every resource^ comfort^ luxury;, which refinement 
can devise and art execute—must l ie a g-reat drag- 
upon a Iieart, the actuating principle of whicli 
is to l)e lovCj and which is taught to expect witli- 
in a few sliort years a removal to a lirighter scene, 
where all the luxuries in the world can avail 
nothing to yield even a momentary grai ifieation. 
If indeed this life were all, we do not scrnjjle 
to say that civilization would he the liest, of all 
agencies which have ever blessed mankind. In 
that ease, ;you cannot sjieak too highly in its 
praise; it not only provides manifold (‘ondVnts, 
ljut humanizes manners, and refines away many 
asperities which would needlessly disturb our 
ease. But if this life b(^ nul- all—it there h<‘ a, 
life to come, and in conn* to eaeli of us vryy 
shortly—a life, iu wliuh we shall liave out¬ 
grown our present fainiliies and enjoyments, 
and iu wliieh the eomfVnts and iuxuri(‘S of this 
world shall liave no mon‘ ]>ow«.‘r to utlrael us 
tliaii a ladjy^s coral has to amuse a man, what 
in ibis east^ is civilization worth to us, whose 
wliole Inisiness and s]>]Ha*e of o])<‘ration is t(» 
provide these eoinf'oris and luxuries? Wdiat 
gratification will the most masterly paint ing or 
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sculpture Ijo able to give to tlic eye, when it sees 
the King iu His beauty? How will it delight 
the ear to hear the most exquisite strain ever 
poured forth from musical instrument or human 
voiee^ \vhen it has once been ravished with the 

Tersanctus"’^ of tlie Seraphin? 

And^ meanwhile, there is a great peril in 
moving in tlie midst of abundant resources and 
refinements, lest wo sliould mistake this for our 
home,—a great danger lest, in l^reathing a selfish 
atmosphere, we take selfishness into our moral 
being, and it poison the constitution of our 
minds. Oh, brethren, how hard is it for us all to 
deny (I do not mean hy pretence and in profes¬ 
sion, l>ut in our own inner man), how hard is it to 
deny that wealth, and tlie resources which it 
<*0Trnnands, arc m// ^^oofls at all; how hard to 
1o(j1v at them steadily and consistently in tlie 
light of a. rapidly approaching eternity, and to 
<;onnt them all dross iu comparison with tlie 
deep iniicr joy of a soul in harmony with (hxVs 
will, a, joy which evmi now, hy the antieipations 
of faith, projects itself into heaven ! How suhtle 
the snang <‘ven where llicre is no outward irre¬ 
gularity of* (iouduct, ol‘ being (.uniformed to tliis 
world, taking our ton<i from it, settling our¬ 
selves down iu it i-oinforlably, and inwardly 
afiirming* that on the whole (l>arring a few 
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accidents^ and that very awkward^ ugly intrusion 
of death every now and then) it is a very toleraljlo 
world, not without manifold diversions and en¬ 
tertainments ! 

I have spoken of civilization Jis having* on 
it the brand of sin and selfishness, and as tend¬ 
ing, which it indisputably docs, to make this 
world a j)lace of agreeable sojourn. And this 
testimony it is necessary for the ministers 
of God^s Word to bear very explicit]}^ and 
very sternly, at a period when civilization is 
fast running to seed, becoming overwroiiglit. 
and dissolute, and enfeebling, by its excessive* 
softness and luxury, the moral stamina of all 
classes. But let it not l.)e thougbt that there is 
any design whatsoever of disparaging tliose 
goodly fruits of the human intellect, which 
civilization has given birth to, and whicli are 
the result of the cultivation of the human mind. 
As fair blossoms, verdant foliage, ruddy IVuit, 
may spring from a soil which is nothing els(* 
than rottenness, so, althougli the syst(‘m and 
motive principles of civilization may hav(^ :i 
great radical flaw in tliem, we are under n<> 
necessity of denying the beauty or wonderl'ul 
character of some of its products. Literainn*, 
poetry, the arts ))oth usefuland ornamcnial, may 
all of tlicm nut only interest the mind, but 1)0 
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tlie means of edifying* tlie hearty and greatly 
farthering God^s kingdom, if they are used 
aright. Let them be looked upon as coming 
from God, and designed to promote His cause; 
and in this point of view, and with this func¬ 
tion, they will acquire a value which it is almost 
impossible to over-estimate. God is not love 
only, but light,—yea, and the Father of 
lights;'^ every light struck out from the human 
intellect in its collision with other minds, or 
with the problems of nature or of life, is after 
all only a scintillation froin the blazing orb of 
the Divine Wisdom. It was l)y His direct en- 
dowineiii. that Solomon was made, withoui. study 
or investigation, the wisest of kings. It is no 
less hy His endowment, though tlirough the 
natural means of study and investigation, that 
l,iu* glorious discoveries of science and the 
no])l(i a(diiev{mH‘nis of art are made. The 
human mind, with its love of l>eanty, its ea[)a- 
cities for iiuMuition and resi^arcli, is a lar more 
wond(u*ful work of His—onti from which far 
inor<>‘ glory ac^'rues to Him—than the iidd of 
<»utward inanimate naiun?. Let learning*, let 
sei<‘iie(‘, let art, hh literature be made to con¬ 
tribute to His service, let tliem be (udisted, 
wlj(‘ivver it is possible, in the cause of religion— 
lei the seienlille man bring to light the laws 
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wlierety He administers tlie universe; let tlie 
poet sing, and the musician sound forth His 
praise; let history record the march of His 
providence,* let fiction give that portrait of 
human nature, which may reveal its weaknesses 
and follies apart from God, and insinuate where 
its true nobility and grandeur lies; and, wlun’C 
these various products of human genius are 
used, as they may most legitimately be, sim])]y 
by way of recreation amid lifets tasks and 
burdens, let it be with the simple view of making 
the mind a fitter instrument of GoJts service, 
and of qualifying it to do well the serious 
business of life,—and this direction, this inten¬ 
tion, will with the linger of Midas conveu't all t hat 
it touches into fine gold of the altar; and the 
spoils of the Egyptians, which in ihclr hands were 
mere luxuries and vain adornments, will Ixt (an- 
ploycd, as it were, in the framing and diicoraiion 
of Godks tabernacle. 1 know of no sucli ('om- 
pendioiis rule for using the things of the world 
so as not to abuse tliein, as that W(t s]n)ul<l trace 
them up to God as their source, and (anjdoy 
them for God as their end. 

And, above all, let the maxims, by whi<‘li the 
Apostle seeks to qualify liis permission o(‘secular 
relationships, occupaiions, and possessicjns, be 
laid to heart as often as we avail ourselves 
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of the permission; The time is short; the 
fashion of this world passeth awa}'.’*^ AVe are 
apt to take a pride, and not an unreasonable 
one, in those industrial exhibitions of our time, 
wliicli are monuments of civilization. There 
you see concentrated into one focus all the rays 
of lii^'ht by which art can relieve the darkness 
of maids estate, all that she can do to provide 
this life with resources, to embellish and to refine 
it. 'Idiere you see, in a word, how lioautifully 
and how commodiously, in the exercise of those 
mental powers witli whieli (jod lias endowed him, 
man can iurnish his liouse. But what if the 
house is to stand Imt for a short tini(‘, if (wen 
now theni are rents and seams in tlu* wall of it, 
throU£!;*li which the dayliij;*ht of the vSecond Ad- 
V(‘nt is breakinji^? It behoves ns in that case 
to lay it. <h*e])ly to heart, that lufither for llie in¬ 
dividual mu’ for the <*ommiuuty is civilization 
(diristlanizat.ion,—that the labours and ‘^•ains of 
tlu* oiu^ will he sup(u’seded ])y that 

bett(‘r <'oudition fowhi<di humanity is hasiciiing’, 
and which will only consolidate, and show the 
value of the work of the other ujam the heart 
and conscience* ol‘ mankind. 
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“ TIic lienriii" cnr, niid tlio seeing eye, tlic Lord hath 
mado even both of tlieuid’—Pitov. xx. 12. 

I IIAYE undertaken to speak to you this after¬ 
noon on the subject of the Drama^ and yet I am 
well aware that the very selection of such a 
theme for a sermon will not escape without 
censure. For is it not an essentially secular 
topic? What meeting-point can there be, or 
ought there to be^ between the pulpit and the 
stage? between the direct presentation of the 
Gospel and the very embodiment of the world ? 
The patent incongruity^ I shall be told^ ought 
to have warned me off this forbidden ground. 

Some will condemn the subject^ prom])ted by 
their zeal for the Gospel. They can regard it 
as nothing less than the prostitution of a great 
opportunity to waste the valnal>]c lialf-hour 
which convention allows to the preacher, in 
speaking of plays and playgoers, when every 
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moment abstracted from the lessons of man’s 
corruption and God’s justice and Christ’s satis¬ 
faction is a moment squandered and lost, a 
moment for 'which an account will he de¬ 
manded l>erorc the great tnl>unnl in the last 
day. One stc?rn strong word <»f al)Solnte con¬ 
demnation would have sufneed. As in tlie poet’s 
vision of the lost souls, the voice of the divine 
monitor bids tlie Christian preacher not liait 
])of:>re such a theme, but give one look only— 
one glance of sorrow, of reprol)ation, of warn¬ 
ing—and then ])ass on. 

And others will condemn it on different 
gnaiinis. Tluy arc more (*one(*rn<*d for the im¬ 
munity of tlie drama than for ih(» ])rofanation 
of i.h(‘ (iosp(‘l. lleligion is a good thing, and 
amus<‘m(‘nt is a good thing; hut do not mix up 
the oiH' with the other, {>r you will spoil both. 
TIhw are n*a,dy with a text.—what evasion lias 
not its favourite text ?—1 vendin' io Cfesnr the 
things that are (kesar’s, an<I to Cod the things 
that arc‘ Coirs.” Tluy are ])n‘])ared to fullil 
their religious duties with (hnumt r<‘g^ularity, to 
atUmd jiraycn'H, to listim to sm’inons, to signify 
th(dr approval or disapproval of the preacher; 
hut., liaving thus jiaid tludr homage to ndigion 
and given satisfaction to tludr conscience, they 
hol<l themselves free Ihr the rest : tiny have 
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purchased immunity from interference in the 
gaieties of social life. 

Nay, sirs, is not this temper the most com¬ 
plete vindication of the preacher when he 
ventures to handle such a subject? T cannot 
ignore the fact that the drama is, and always 
will he, an enormously powerful engine in the 
hands of society—an instrument of incalculable 
influence for evil or for good, as it is wrongly or 
rightly dii'ected. Its popularity, its vividness, 
its directness of appeal to the imagination and 
the emotions, will inevitably secure to it this 
influence. And, if so, I cannot consent to turn 
my back upon it, or to close my eyes as if it 
were not. It is a matter of incalculatle moment 
to yoiii'selves and your children, to this your 
(iountry, to the G ospcl and the Church of Christ 
ill this land, whether the English drama shall 
be sufleivd to sink to yet lower depths of degra¬ 
dation, 01 * whether you will use all the influence 
which you possess, by abstention, by encourage- 
m(‘nt, by hearty sympathy with all its nobler 
elTorts, l)y outspoken ablioiTcnce of all its baser 
tricks, to raise it from its fallen estate, and to 
make it, wliat God would have it be, the purifier 
of the moral impulses, the (piickcner of the in¬ 
tellectual life, the common educator of the people 
in ‘ull that is heroic and truthful and just, and 
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iin selfish and kindly-affectioned and pure and 
lovely and of good report. 

Por if any, despairing of the drama, should 
hold it the duty of a patriot and a Christian to 
crush it, the thing cannot he done; and, even 
if it were possible, the history of the past does 
not encourage us to hope that any good would 
result irom this repressive l^olicy, successfully 
pursued. 

Ir For first of all; dramatic representation is 
natural to man. Watch yonr own children, 
when they are left to themselves, and you can¬ 
not fail to he struclc witli this fact. The child 
rehoMrsc‘s in the nursery the scenes which it has 
witnessed in the (Ira\ving‘-room, or lias read of 
in the slory-book. ft has no instruction, it re- 
ceiv(‘s no encourngenient, in its childish attempt 
at dramatic action ; hut scenic imitation is a 
sort oi* instinct, which it gratilies as a matter of 
course. It is the same willi llie inrancy of 
])eoples, as with the infancy of individuals. 
Among the most harlairous tri])es, wholly re¬ 
moved from the influeiutes of civilization and 
cultur(‘, tlu^ (Iranni in some rude torm has ]>een 
found to exist as ii spontaneous outgrowth of 
the soil. Wliat again is the painting, or the 
oratm-io, hut another mode of gratifying this 
perleetly natural, perfectly hiinian im])nlso. 
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which leads to the reproduction of the refill or 
imaginary scenes of the past? And, if tin's 
impulse be, as it appears to be, natural to man, 
it is quite vain to attempt to crush it, becaiuse 
it is not uncommonly degraded and abused. 
What abuse is more common or more fatal tlian 
the abuse of that natural emotion whieli we call 
love? The corruption of the be>st is always the 
worst, the light that is witliin thee 1)0 

darkness, how great is that darkness But 
the preacher and the moralist do not therelbn‘ 
attempt to repress the natural adections—what 
folly could be greater than this—l)ut to guidtq 
to cultivate, to ennoble, to chasten and purify 
them. 

2 , But again; this policy of repr(‘ssion has 
been tried at one period of our mdional life, 
and never was its luiility more signally shown 
than in the issue. Buriiig the Connnouua'alf h 
the drama was sternly ])roseri])(Ml, and with what 
results let the history ol‘ the Eng’lish stagt^ at tln‘ 
Kestoration declare. Tlie jnmt-up passions of a 
coerced hut not conviinaal peophi hurst, out. in 
the most fearliil excesses, as soon as lln^ restraint 
was removed. The drama of ilnj Kestoration is 
the foulest hlot on our national literature, ibr 
which, as Englishmen, we may well hang our 
heads in shame, and of whieli, as Christians, we 
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hardly dare venture to speak. The grossest 
licentiousness was paraded on the stage. Virtue 
was derided ]>y all the artifices of an ignoble 
ridicule^ and vice recommended by all the 
attractions of a corrupt invention. The unclean 
spirit returning had found the house empty^ 
s\ve[)t, and garnished, and liad entered in, 
taking with him seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself. So disastrous was the issue of this 
ill-judged attempt at proscription. As our 
brilliant historian and essayist lias only too truly 
d('S(*ri])i.‘d it, A frightful ])(*al of Idaspherny and 
ribaldry pro(kiiined ihat tlui short-sighted policy 
which ainuMl at making* a nation of saints had 
xna<lc a; rnition of s(‘ofIcrs.’' 

rb ()nc(‘ Tnorc ; even if liistory had not taught 
us that {Ih‘ atl(Mn]d io crush the drama is 
utit*ndi‘d with fiir grcat.i.u* evils than i.hose which 
it is <l(‘signc(l to remov(‘, would it be altogether 
wise ij> r{‘Sort, t,o Hindi (‘xinune inc?asiires, and 
thus to <*ui/ ourselv(*s off from a powerful instru- 
numi of education, without ni k'ast makings the 
aiieJn]»t to direct it and to use it for good ? The 
<lrarna was in times ])asi. the g^reat teacher of 
the ])0<>|)1(% sharp(‘nlng and ndining* their in- 
tclleci.ual i'acullit‘s, and ‘stdJing^ before them a 
lofty standard of domestic and political morality. 
V'liy should it not bo so now? The ancimit 
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stage in its purest ages was tlie pulpit—not 
only ill name but in teaching. In the Athenian 
theatre tragedy in sceptered pall preached ihe 
noblest sermons which the poet could conceive 
or the age comprehend. And have we not 
ourselves seen of late how, in a remote village of 
the Bavarian highlands, the most torrilde 
tragedy in the history of our race, represented 
on a rustic stage by a simple peasantry, could 
rivet thousands of spectators during tlie long 
hours of a summer^s day, sul)duing tlie most 
frivolous into silent awe, and thrilling all alike 
with a more profound sense of the power and 
significance of that unique act of self-sacrificc— 
the most solemn, most pathetic, most vivid, most 
effective of all sermons? I am far from wisliing 
to see the religious drama introduced again info 
this country. Only as a din‘ci]y devotional 
service is it at all tolera])l(^ .Mven tlum ihe 
scenic representation of tlui Passion iruiy he a 
questionable mode of toaeliing. But profaiUMl 
by the touch of gain or llu? vanity of disjilay, if, 
is transmuted at once into tlie rank<*st, of all 
blasphemies. I only mention tin* inei, as illus¬ 
trating the capabilities of the drama, for tln^ 
highest purposes of instinuddon. Hut. what is 
there to prevent the English stiig(‘ from taking* 
its proper place as ilic most useful ally of the 
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school and the pulpit by promoting* all that is 
liealthiest in morality, and all that is most 
In’acing to the intellect ? 

It is not without shame that as Christians we 
read a definition of the drama g'iven by a heathen 
philosoplier more than three centuries before 
Christ. He tells us that the aim of tragedy is the 
purificafion, of the emotions of awe and pity in 
the audience throng-h their sympathy with the 
action of the drama. To purify, and not to 
stimulate at any cost—this, according* to Aris¬ 
totle, is the proper function of scenic represen¬ 
tation. I desire no other definition. I make 
no larger demand. Let it ])c the aim of the 
tragic po{‘t to }>urily one set of emotions, such as 
anger, fear, [atj", by kindred rejiresentations of 
pathos and suflering; of llie comic poet to 
])uriiy another set—love, mirtli, geniality and 
the like—by kindliness, by humour, if need Ijc, by 
saih’c andly ridicule, but at all events toy;//:r^y. 
^fhis was the tendency of the Jilnglish stage in 
t he age of its greatest triumphs and in the person 
of its iio]>l(‘st dramatists, despite occasional coarse¬ 
nesses of (‘xpression, the more to be deplored 
as blots on a fair picture. But can this defi¬ 
nition 1)0 apj)lied with any truth to the recent 
drama of this country ? I am glad to think that 
there arc some nolde exceptions, of which this 
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may indeed be said. All honour to those dra¬ 
matic writers and those stage managers wlu> liavc' 
disdained to court popularity hy flatti'ring a 
vicious public taste. Eat as a rule, is purifica¬ 
tion either the aim or the tendency of the English 
stage at this moment ? If so, how comes it that 
the cl(irgyman is almost ]>arred entrance into a 
theatre by general consent, and (‘V(‘n worldly 
men would sneer if lie sliould n]>pcar frerpiently 
within its walls? How com(‘s it that thcphjfs 
and the dialogue of ])ie(.n‘H wliieli arc wiimassed 
without a Idush by thousands cannot be alludi^l 
to in the family circle, except under the disguise 
of some delicate eupluunism or some eandully 
guarded periphrasis ? 

T(‘st tlie present tendency (d* ibc by 

this standard, and wliat results will tlu‘ exami¬ 
nation yield ? kSIkiII we say tbai. if. (‘idists all 
the a(‘livities of tlui mind and Jill fh<‘syin)»aihi(‘s 
oi‘the h(‘art on the sidi^ of ]>urily and honour 
and virf ue? Shall we say t.hat if. shows a scru¬ 
pulous resp(‘(d- lor the (diastify of‘ growing youth 
and flu^ iid(‘lify of weddiMi life, hohling up t‘vcry 
violation of tlu‘ one and (‘veuy brcarli of flu^ 
otlujr to scorn, as mean an<l il(*gra<ling; fliaf. if. 
carefiilly alistains from inflaming any <‘f>rrupt 
passion by a g(*sture or a look or a word sugg(\s-. 
tivo of evil; that it is scrupulously modosf, in iis 
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appointments, its dresses, its movements; that 
its mirth and its repartee are not barbed with 
any taint of poison which will rankle and fester 
in the imagination; and that thus, while it 
attracts and amuses, it also chastens and elevates, 
doing its noble work all the more effectually 
because it teaches without seeming to teach, 
because it demands no effort, which is not also a 
delight, in the spectators ? 

Are those its moral effects? And do its 
intellectual influences correspond to these ? Does 
it give a healthy tone to the mental faculties ? 
Does it abhor all mean artifices, and aim at 
producing its eflectsby imagination, by humour, 
by careful construction of plots, by truthful 
delineation of character? Does it avoid mere 
sensationalism, striking right home to the mind, 
rather than dazzling the eye and fascinating the 
ear? Docs it eschew mere burlesque, scorning 
to purchase an easy popularity by caricaturing 
any illustrious name or any important movement 
or any great work of genius, and thus by a false 
asKOciationof ideas debasingandvitiatingthepub- 
lie taste ? Dor what arc sensationalism and bur¬ 
lesque but diflerent kinds of mental intoxication, 
producing a delirious sense of excitement for the 
moment, but ending in the degradation and 
wreck of the faculties, where each fresh gratifi- 
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eatlou lieg’ets a fresh cravin^^, till the int(‘l- 
Icctiial eoristitution is shattered liy exe(‘ssive 
indul.i»'eHee in stiimdants? 

And we have had onr wavninij^. If W(' sin 
ni^ain, we shall sin with onr eyes o])en. '^I'he 
history of En'jclish literature is our monitor, and 
the voice speaks with no faint or stannnta'in<^ 
ntterance. I have already alliuhMl to the drama 
of the Kestorai.ioii as tln‘ dee})est. slain on the 
pa^’cs of our national liistory. I ini^ht <juole 
paragraph after paragraph from one who was no 
unfriendly critic of dramatic^ literature and had 
no puritanical leanings, in which he paints in 
ever-darkening <‘ol(>ur.s tlui ])rofanen('ss and im¬ 
morality of the English stage at this ]>eriod; 
wluju ^Hhe eoimnon charactca-istic. was hard¬ 
hearted, Hham(,‘lcss, swagg(*ring lic(*nt iousness, at 
once inelegant and inhuman,wlum ^^nothiiig 
could he so pure or so heroic, but that it i>eeanie 
foul and ignol>l(‘ by transfusion through those 
Ibul and iguobki mlmls/^ when ^^ilie comic poet 
was t,li<? mouihpiec(^ of the most dc(*ply (‘orrupttsl 
part, of a corrupted wxdety.'^^ Thes(» sent cnees of 
indignant scorn—and tln^y are not tln‘st.rongist 
— wer(‘ penmHl, Ik* it obscrv(‘d, not. by some 
fauatieal ]>n‘a(*lnr of the age, but.by a cultivated 
man of literature in our own g(*n<‘ration, jc*alou8 
for his couutryts honour and blushing for his 
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country’s shame. Then it was^ that one man 
stepped forward to denounce the shameless scan¬ 
dal. It might have seemed that a clerical outlaw^ 
like Jeremy Collier, aiming his blows at his own 
political friends, would prove only a sorry cham¬ 
pion of such a desperate cause against all the 
genius and fashion and power of the age. 3But 
there is a majesty in purity and honour, before 
which baseness recoils overawed. The smooth 
pebble from the brook, slung with fearless hand, 
smote the great intellectual giant of the age in 
the Ijrow ; and the towering crest of Dryden 
fell before his dauntless assailant. Dryden, a 
chief offender, retracted. In many things/^ 
lie wrote, he has taxed me justly and I have 
pleaded guilty.’^ Dryden retracted; and his 
r(?tractatian stands recorded as a warning to all 
future times. But no retractation can unpiint 
the j)rintcd pnge; no retractation can wipe out 
the stain on our literature; no retmetation can 
arrest the spread of the poison through the veins 
of generations yet unborn. 

But wc have not fallen so low as this. The 
profligacy and profaneness, the shameless parade 
of vice, which disgraced the drama of that ill- 
starred period, would be revolting to our good 
taste now. We need not fear any recurrence to 
such a state of things. Yes; there is perhaps 
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little likelihood of a return to the coarseness of 
tlie })ast. But may not a still greater peril to 
the morals of England lurk under the insidious 
refinement which disguises its corrupt tenden¬ 
cies in graceful images, which trades on the fact 
that our noblest impulses lie very close to our 
basest ptissions, and thus leads astray ];y working 
oil the amial)le sensibilities of the heart? Mere 
coarseness carries with it its own antidoie, Ibr it 
re|)e]s all hut vulgar and debased natures ])y its 
loathsonumess. It is the fatal association that 
blends the good with the evil, that makes vice 
})alatalde by culture and refinement, from which 
we havdi most to dread. 

’We have not fallen so low yet. Thank (lod, 
it is true. But in what direction are we moving? 
This is the really momentous question. Are we 
on an ineliiu'. For, if so, unk‘ss we arrest our¬ 
selves at oiuH^ ly a stmai eifort, tlum by an 
iiKJvilablt^ law of for<*es moral as well as physi<*al, 
the <h‘seent will Ix^ aeeeleraUul, and tlu^ ^Jividpi- 
latioii must eouu* ;ii- last.. 1 wish 1 (Huihl think 
it ])Ossihl(^ to answ(‘r this (pujsiion in more than 
one way. ihit can any man who<'alnily revkws 
the last ({iiarh.u’ of a century doubt that (luring 
ibis j)(U‘iod a poisonous taint has luicn spreading 
through literatun* and society? '[fhe infeeiion 
may have been e<,jmniuni<?ated in the first instunee 
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from abroad; but it is naturalized^ or almost 
naturalized, among us now. The degradation of 
the stage is only one token of a much more 
general corruption. The popular literature— 
the novels and poetiy—the newspaper reports, 
even the shop-windows, tell the same tale. Sub¬ 
jects are discussed, and sigdits are exhibited, 
which would not ]\ave been tolerated a few 
years ago. And we, as patriots, look idly on, 
discussing the material defences of our country, 
as though no moral danger threatened her in¬ 
tegrity; we, as Christians, fold our arms, as 
though we sliould never be called to account for 
any of tliese things, as though it were a light 
matter in ourselves or otliers to abuse the faculties 
and the senses whieli God has given us, forgetting 
tlie res{)onsiln]ity inculcated in the wise man\s* 
saying, ‘‘ The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, 
the Lord hatli made even both of them.'''’ 

And yet wliat interests should appear more 
monuaitous either to tlie patriot or to the Chris¬ 
tian than the purity of his country's literature? 
A bad law may be rescinded; a vicious institution 
may be abolished ; but a corrupt work of genius 
is there, there for ever. Can there be any lesson 
more grave or more deeply pathetic than the 
Cf)nre.s.sion of that epilogue in wliich the father of 
English poetry, at the close of his life, glancing 

D 
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back on tlie creations of his literiirv L^'cnius, 
retracts all that is tainted with grossnes.-: and 
levity^ avowing his conlritioii and asking for¬ 
giveness through the mercy of Clirist? An«l 
again; will not all right-minded men eelio tin; 
tribute of respect which our great living [kh'I 
has paid to his great ])redeccs.sor^ and (lianlcrully 
acknowledge that tlic laureate wreath did indeed 
descend upon him g’reener from the 1>ro\vs <tf <>n(‘ 
who uttered uotliing ])asc 'i Who does not regret, 
even in Sluikspeare, the oceasioiial eonrseiiess, 
possibly not his own, which blots the pag-s (/f 
dramas otherwise essentially pure and healthy 
and noble in tlieir moral lone? 

For indeed the responsibilities of literary 
genius arc enormous, as the constHpienees are 
inealcidablo. Can any anguish Ih‘ imagined 
more l)itt(‘r to the awakened eonseiein'o oj* a 
penitent than the memory of some (uat human 
soul polluted, degnid(Ml, ruined by his ineaiis? 
To sueh a one any aecumulation of suireriiig* will 
seem a small price to ]>ay lor redeeming tlit‘ p:e l, 
if only lie could bear all Ihehiirdeu himself, ir<*idy 
the past, were not irredeemable*. vSm'li remorse 
might well drag down a spirit iVom <tn high. 
And y(‘t wliat is one isolat(‘d east* of tbgradaiitm 
through ]H‘rsonal eom[)ani<)nshi{), ('ompari-rl with 
the noxious Influence of a ]K,‘rverietl literary 
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genius^ whieli pervades all classes and extends to 
all time ? Who is so hardened that he would 
dare to face such a retrospect,, if only for a mo¬ 
ment ho were gifted with a seraph'^s vision, and 
could see spread out ])efore him the infinite^ 
intricate consccjnences of his work in all their 
manifold and hideous forms? Who would not 
liold it Ijotter fir to liave lived oLscuro and died 
forgotten, than thus to have kid a whole world 
at his feet, daxzled with the brilliancy of his 
genius, and then, when the intoxication of 
popularity has ])asscd away, then, when it is too 
late, to a^vaken to the awful reality ? 

Ikit, if the purity of our literature is threat¬ 
ened, the fault ca.unot be all on one side. There 
is a law of supply and demand in literature as 
well as ill commerce. A corrupt drama is the 
refkudion of a corru}>t age. The author gives 
wha t the audience re(|uires. Each acts and re - 
a(;is upon the other, either deliasing or elevating, 
as the ttmdency may be. Tlie rcm(,‘(ly thoretbre 
is in the liaiuls of the people of England, more 
cspc(aaliy of the iulluential and cultivated classes 
of England. 

^fhis fact it is which makes it worth wliilc for 
a ])reae]ier to dwell on tlie subject at all. Not 
a few members of this congregation have very 
distinct and very grave responsibilities in this 
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matter. To such I earnestly appeal, ]>y their 
example and tlicir influence, ])y tacit diseoura^e- 
ment and by outspoken reproof*, ])y all lawful 
means direct and indirect, to stem this advancing 
tide of immorality; to set their faces sternly 
against the insidious attractions of a refined 
sensualism ; to accept no coinj)romi.se whi(*h 
condones the corrupt or mean sentiment for its 
sparkling wit or its graceful expression ; ])ro- 

mote a taste f‘or all f luit is liigh and no])l(‘ and 
lovely in the cr(‘ation.s of ))ast genius; to encou¬ 
rage whatever is pure and healthy in th(‘li((‘rary 
eilbrls of their own generatioin This let them 
do, assured that the layman who will lx>l(lly take 
up this })osition before the world is the iruesi 
l)enefactor to his country and the most eflecdive 
preacher of (jlirist, Tliis let tlunn do, nmiem- 
bering tbai all tliosc {‘leriKmls in our natuiH' 
wbicli an^ so ])ow(‘rfuny aflecU’d by drainafit? 
re])res(miaiion lor good or for (‘vil, ar<‘ (lod’s 
tuleiist given to tis in trust—our imagination, 
onr affeeiions, our (unolions, our s(m.si])ilit.i(\s, our 
senses; The hearing ear, and the S(!(ring (ye, 
the Lord hath made even both of them/'' 


MUSIC. 


“ Lainocli took imto liirn two wives: the name of llic 
one was A(hih, and the luuiio of the other Zillah. And 
Adah Ijjirc .]al)al: lie ■wa.s the father of such a.s dwell in 
Units', and of sncli as have cattle. And his brother’s name 
was J'libal: lio was (lie father of all such as handle the 
harp and orpin. And Zillah, she also bare Tubal-cain, an 
instructor (d* every uriiliccr iiilirass and iron.’’—G k.n*. iv. 
H)—22. 

“ And I heard a Vf>ico from heaven, as tho voice of many 
waf.crs, a.nd a.s tlio voice of a great thunder; and I hoard 
th(^ vou’i^ of har|)er,s harping with their harps: and tijoy 
sung as it were a new song before tho tlu'ono.”— IIkv. xiv. 
2 , 

I DO not know that it would be po.ssible to find 
two yubjeois more diflerent in tlieir character 
than that which wan discussed in this church 
lust Sunday arternoon, and that wldch I have 
undertaken to discuss to-day. The preacher of 
last Sunday commenced his sermon witli an 
eloquent apology for preaching upon his subject 
at all: he spoke of the drama^ and no one could 
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be surprised that lie thought it necessary to 
do SO;, as a tiling Vvlrich many persons would 
regard as worthy of reprobation rather than 
discussion; he considered that he might be 
blamed as wasting the precious moments which 
the preacher can claim for the publication of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ upon a sn]>ject which 
might boiter deserve a few passing withering 
words ef relmhaL lhau serious and dispassionate 
pondering. The })reaelier of lo-da}^ suif'd not 
he troiillied hy any such fears^ and n<M‘<l not 
tronlile iiis hearers with any sueh apology. 
To speak of music is to speak of that of which 
Holy Scriplurii is full. 1 have given you a 
sam])](i 1ak(.‘n iVorn eacth end of the hook. To 
speak of music is to speak of ihat uhirh accom¬ 
panies and animal(*s the Book of Ooniinon 
Prayer, To sj)ealv of music is to speak of that 
without whicli our ])u])Ii(^ service would be 
intohu’ahly cold and alnuKsi <lead; na}g it is lo 
speak ol’i.liat whi<h (as it w(nihl se(‘m) is indis- 
pensab!(; to IIk; servie(J of heaviui ilsiB’, and 
which warms the devotions and interprets the 
feelings of saints and angels liefore the throne 
of (h>d and ol* the ijunih. 

il(ui('(i the ([uestion would rather setun to l)e 
what can lie the Ilian what is the 

proper vosvj of music? and 1 might perha])S dis- 
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miss the sii])jcct at once with the comprehensive 
warning* given by St. Paul to the Christians of 
Corinth, to use the things of this world without 
a])using them, knowing that the fashion of 
tins Avorld passeth awiiy/^ But I should very 
imporh'ctly perform the task which I have 
unclertakeU; if I dealt with it merely thus: all 
the pleasures of sense, all the pleasures of in¬ 
tellect, all the pursuits of science or literature 
or money-making or what not might be in a 
certain nuinner treated according* to this uni¬ 
versal formula : there is nothing except positive 
sin, of which you may not say that it ?-s* to be 
used and is not to be abused. What we want 
ill the case of each thing of tliis world which is 
to }»[iss away, is such an examination of its 
charact(‘r, such a knowledge of its aims, its 
prin('i])]es, its tendencies, as shall enahlc a con- 
scicaiiaous Christian, wlio is jealous of the lu.mour 
of Cod and careful concerning his own s])iritual 
life, to ju<lge how iar and in what manner he 
may us{^ the thing in ([uestioii, and when and 
under what cireurnstanecs lie is in danger of 
abusing it. 

It is with this view of the task under- 
takf'ii by me this afternoon, that I have 
chosen for a text two passages of Scripture 
taken r(*spectivcly from the first and tlic last 
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book of the sacred volume. It has seemed 
to me that the thoughts concerniug music 
suggested by these two passages in their re¬ 
lation and in their contrast might lead us, Ijy 
God^s help; towards the point which we desire 
to reach, and that the treatment of the su]>ject 
would be more interesting if we followiul tlie 
hints of Scripture concerning musical (h‘Ve]f>|)- 
ment, than if I endeavoured to (,*ondu('( yon 1o liu^ 
same point by a road entire]}' ofiny own making.‘ 

^ Ifc is worthy of remark that innsic bcloii.CH io S'erip- 
turo and the Clmrch in a dogroo wliieli camu^t Ix' aHMertcd 
of any other art. Munio rose to gnMit (li;.'’ni(,y in tlio 
Jewisii Clmrch, an set forth in this Kcrmon ; l.li'-mMi (ns irnay 
bo safely assiinicd, if it cannot ho Hirictly {H’ovcd) it was 
adopted without eirnrl. into Christian Churclj; jijkI 
from the service of tlui Chareli it has fjjaiixxi jliat ;.ri*'riourt 
secular devolopimatt which c'oaslitnO'H the niasic of nio<h rn 
timos and of Christian nations. My incnnin;-': will i>*‘ sccir 
more clearly by com[)arinf^^ masic with poet ly, K(*alpt nn% 
painting’, the drama, la cacfi and all (tf tlicsti w('. may 
speak of the Cn'cks as our ina.st(*rM; ami there arc neveral 
branclu^s of art in whichwn an*, indchied noi, Oi the (Jrcrk.H 
only, hut to several other aations; but of mn.sic. 1 believe 
tho samo thing caJinot bo as.scnfeil. Tlieni i.-: no iioatln-n 
nation, nor ev(3r lias ]>r(m, wlnhdi has liml nnythiag to 
touch ns. 1 d(i not say that rx) heathen Taitien has had nny 
music, which of CO urn 5 would iH*t 1x5 true; but cerininly 
music in its highest. Hvnm nniy b(^ a.s.m'rted jti be the e3t<’ln- 
sivo propfU’ty of Christian civiii/.al ion. 'i’liis unique po?df ion 
of music I, have not seen nf>ti(.*cd, hut it ^.eems worthy of 
consideration. 
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I ask you tlien^ before we go any farther^ to 
contrast the two ])assages. They represent^ if I 
may so speak^ the genesis and the agjoi/ieosis of 
music. In the first we find music in immediate 
connexion with men who have just begun to 
live in tents and to keep cattle^ associated^, as w’e 
should sayj with the earliest germs of civilization; 
associated^ too, with the invention of metal-work 
—Juhal was the half-brother of Tubal-cain. We 
find music, in fact, in its earliest instrumental 
simplicity, but, like all great discoveries, put 
upon a (botlng never afterwards to be destroyed, 
not (‘ven by the deluge itself. This I call the 
gen csis of music ; and my passage from the Book 
of li(‘velaiion re])rescnts what I have ventured 
to call its a}i(}tlicosiSy its exaltation to heaven. 
Tlu‘re \\\\ find music liefore the throne of God, 
its liumble origin lost, as it were, in its intinite 
glorillcaiion. That which began in tents has 
found its way into the heavenly courts; or per- 
lia])s it would lie more plulosoidiical to say, tliat 
the sounds of music on earth, whether uttered 
by luunan voice, or produced by human instru¬ 
ment, are shown toliaveheeu the earthly echoes 
of heavenly sounds, and music thus proved to 
he a gift of God, though it seemed to be the pure 
invention of the human mind. Is there not a 
mighty and wonderful interval between the 
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first and the last appearance of music upon tlie 
pni^’e of Scripture ? It is an interval almost like 
tliat wliicli separates man liimsclf^ as he appears 
at the heginnin^*, and as he appears at tlie end 
ofthe1>ook. When man first timed his liarp 
lie was man in siii^—Jidial, in fact^ as I shall 
o])serv'e more partieidarly presently^ represents 
to ns mankind empliatieally on the siidiil sidO;,— 
])iit m::n^ as we find him (-onneetiMl with nuisic 
iii ilie lieavenly choir, is man riMlaenuMl^ and not 
only so, ])ut man purified and (‘xalved—it is man. 
in tlie wliiie robes of holiness and of iriumpli— 
man assodatcKl with angels, and tuning his harp 
and singing his choral hymns in that land of 
rest, ill. which f.luw hunger no mon*, neitlHU' 
lliirst any mon^, and in which all tearsani wiped ^ 
away. is it not a mighty and womhu'fiil 
interval ? Who would have thought wlieu he 
read of .luluil l)t?ing tint fidlier of ihosi^ who 
handle the harp, that, the iiisirument wliieh he 
invenled, and tlu‘ sdemu^ whicli is inseparable 
from it^ would liavt* been (exalh'd, like falhm 
man himself’, to lu'aven, and w<iuld have been 
ri‘('ogiiize(l ]>y St. John when luxivim was o|i(!ne(l 
to him in Ids a}H>{*:‘.ly|>H(j trance? 

Jjet us, how(‘V(.*r, note some of’ the steps of 
tliis interval : in otlu.T words, hd, us note, as wo 
may, the jirogress of musii; from its humble 
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origiii in my first text-, to its heavenly perfection 
of jj,*rovv'til in my second. 

I sny its Imm.hle orig-in^ hut in truth the word 
Immhle scarcely ex})resses the thought wliieh is 
conveyed by the Bilile record. It was observed 
by the preacher of the first of this course of ser¬ 
mons^ that the invention of the arts of life is 
iissigMied in Scripture to the family of Cain^ which 
re])rcsents the secular side of liumanity^ not to 
that of Seth; whieli represents tlie spiritual. Tlie 
ohs(‘rvalion is an irnportjint one, and perhaps it 
may b(i added^ that justice is fre(piently very 
iir.p<*rrectly nnalercd to those to wlioin the 
descri])es mankind as 1)eing thus in- 
dihled. It v'ould manifestly lake me heyoiid 
my jiresent sul^ject to enter upon a discussion of 
lh(‘ merits of the family of Cain; hut certainly 
Ihcni must lie some meaning* in tlie fact of 
imisie lieing' in its origan so eyi]>hatieally secu¬ 
lar ; it would se(‘m to indicate the g*eneral prin- 
cipfi^ that lln^ tilings of this world may be 
conseiM’aied to (lod, and that an art is not the 
less noble, not the less capable of ministering* to 
the spiritual wani,s of man, because it springs 
from an unpromising* root. In fact, if the 
family of Cain re|)rescnts to us the secular, and 
llui family of S(‘lh the spiritual, then wo may 
say that it is tlie very business of vSetli to ap- 
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propriutc and turn to hig-lier purposes the inven¬ 
tions and discoveries of Cain : poetry, music, 
art, tlie comforts and conveniences of life, must 
all be rescued from ilie domain of mere sensual 
enjoyment, and ap})lied to the noblest purposes 
which the noljlest mind can conceive. 

[Music, as it first comes in practice before us 
in Holy Scri])ture, has a thoroug*hly secular 
garb. Wliat hast thou done,"’^ said Lalian to 
Jaeoh,* that tlnui hast stolen away unawares to 
me, and carried away my daughters, as cajitives 
lakeu witli the sword? Wherefore didst thou 
ilee away secretly, and steal away from me; and 
didst not tell me, that 1 might have sent thcc 
away with mirth, an<l wiili songs, with iahret, 
an<l with liarj)?*^^ A secular use this; hut it 
is inleresiiiig to ol>scrve tlu^ noogiiition of music 
in Its double form, vo(*aI and instrumental, as an 
(‘sia]>lished institution; it is regarded as the 
natural outeouiing of tlui h'elings of the lu‘art 
11 ] 1021 a festive o<*<.‘asioiu What Lahan said to 
Jacob nearly four thousand years ago miglit 
easily be said now. 

I Ihinlv Wit havi‘ no further referenei* to music 
in Holy S<u-ipiiin*, till we ilu<l it brought, in to 
celebrate tin* trlnmjJi of Israel ov(‘r PharafJx 
a Tier the passage (»f th(i Red S(‘a. Then sang 
* (t*n.-\xxi. 20,-7. 
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Moses and the children of Israel this song nnto 
the Lord, and spate, saying, I will sing unto 
the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously : the 
liorse and Iiis rider liatli lie thrown into the sea/^ 
^^And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of 
Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and all the 
women went out alter her with timbrels and 
with, dances. And ]\Iiriam answered them, 
Sing yo to the Lord, for He hath triumphed 
gloriously; the horse and his rider hath He 
tlirown into the sea.’^^ Notice the progress 
since we heanl Laban s])eaking to Jacol.). Asa 
rnatt(‘r of art we have now apparently solo and 
chorus, Miriam nnd tlie wointm answering one to 
the other; and if it be thouglit that tlie art bad 
brought to its present condition by tlic in- 
lluence of Egyptian civilization,* I do not object 

3 lOxod XV. 1. 20, 21. 

^ ,11. jH ebvious ilial. Uie idolalry of tlio fj^nldcn calf was 
rut oulroniliig of i:in vornliij); und as ilio calf itnelf 

•vvaH I'lj^^ypl.ian, ho })rol)abIy w<T(‘ ilx* nr.cnm]«uumontB-“tho 
iind iho (UuicijijL^. is no ])ariicular account 

of what, took i>laco. 'I’lu! ()uly ndoronco to niufiio is in the 
words of Mohoh, ft, is no(- ilio v<»ii‘c‘ of tlioin that shout for 
rnnsf (‘ry, neither is it tlui voi<^(^ of tluau that cry for boiii^ 
overcome: ])ut tiio voice of ihciii lliat do I licar’* 
(I‘].\'od. xxxii. 18). J should KuppoHO, liowovor, that the 
HuifJcinjL^ was aocompajilcd by inst ninientB; tho wlioh’i cere¬ 
mony would probjxbly b(^ an irnilaiion of tho K^icyptian 
\v<»rship orA]»is. Dr. Burnoy observes that ^Hho trumpet 
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to tlie eolielasion: tliis is parallel to the adop¬ 
tion by Setli of the discoveries of Cain. ]lut 
far 1)eyond the mere question of art^ notice tlic 
liig'h purpose to which music is now devoted! 

of the is ordered to be soinided Sf) soon nfler the 

ilight rroiii Efi:ypt, that it must liave* been an Eiryjhian 
instrninent.” lie referH also lo CMeaJcnM Aloxaiidriiins as 
tliat Moses was instructed in “ arithinetie, 
geometry, rhytlini, Jiarinony, hut. ahuvt! all, medicine a;i«l 
musi<*.” 'IMiis may jirohably b(‘ true, but I doubt u lietli'T 
tiau-e was inuciMif Jcc.N’e* in the trum}i<‘i s of t la* jhddle(‘; 
they, together witii the trumpotsof silver uh(m] Ibrassj'in- 
the pcojdo, and tlio j*}imH* boriiH nned at tlm Hieg{5 of 
tiericlio, scarcely conio imdor the (Uiscription of musical 
instruments. At all evcadH ibo umo of thorn niarks no 
progre.ss in luuHical Kcience. In referring to the inuHto of 
Egypt, T may introducti hen* a <inot.atinn from Engc^l’K 
“Music of the .Mest Am*i<‘ni. Nations It seems almost 

iiicredihh?, but it is neverth<‘.l(‘ss a. ra(!t, t hat, in <me of t 
iann>u.s sepukdires at 'ITnjbe.j an Egyfitian harp was fotiml, 
with caigut strings, wliicii, wlam toueiied, still emitted 
s.’jimds, though tls^ instrument had ]>een imnuii'ed iital 
multi proltably alssit three tlsmsarid ytsirs.” In the sanm 
%YorU is to be fuinsl the Ibllewing enunteration of musical 
i/tsfrumeats in tise annmgst the Hebrews (Engel stispeet.: 
that there may lia,vo been ot hers wit b whitdi we. jtr<' nrt- 
a(’<(iKiinte({) ; M. d’hu Harp. d'he Huleinum. d. 'ffie 
Asor, oi’ ten-stringet! instrument, played witlj a ph-etrum. 
d. 'I'he Eyre. 5. 'Plm'J’umboura, or (luitur. U, 'I'he Hipi*. 
7. Tlie Hotdde Pipe. 8. The iSyrinx, or I’undeait Pipe, 
probably Hie upo/, oi* or./ro/. of t he English version, ft 'I'lm 
iJagpipi*. 10. 'J’lie. 'rrnmp<*l. 1!. 'I'he, Drum. lli. 'fha 
Timbrel or 'fnbret of tiie English v<T.sion. HE Cymbulu. 
I'E BcIIh. 
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Sing ye to tlie Lord! —here is the first 
recorded consecration of song^ and the timbrels 
and even the dances^ are used for the purpose of* 
impressing upon the hearts of the people a 
deep sense of the mighty things which the Lord 
God had done for .them. The song of iliriam 
may he described as a primitive Denm, 

I do not lindj however^, that music was at 
once distinctly adopted as an element of Divine 
service. Trumpets were .used for assembling' 
the people; trumpets were used at the siege of 
Jericho ; hut of musicj as a part of Divine wor¬ 
ships we do not find any notice in the earliest 
tinu's of the Jewish Church. A very remark¬ 
able point; howevei’; is thiS; that as soon as we 
hear of the training of the prophetS; we hear of 
music ill connexion with them. ^^When thou 
art coine to the city/^ said Samuel to Saul; when 
he anointed him king; ^Hhou shalt nioci. a com¬ 
pany of prophets coming down from the high 
place with a psaltery; and a tabret; and a harp 
liefore them ; and they shall prophesy.'^’''' It is 
clear that this musical accompaniment was not 
accidental: music was connected with prophecy; 
its sacred value may he siiid to have been csta-. 
Wished; even the direct divine afllatus did not 


* 1 Sam. X, d. 
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entirely supersede the inflnenoe \vhi('h innsir 
could produce upon the pr()][di(d/s soul. 

But the great step in ilu' exaltation and ap¬ 
plication of music was that which was ma<l(‘ ]>y 
David. If we were s})eaking of that wliicli was 
merely and simply luiman, we should say lliai. it 
was Iiis geiunfi whieli put innsic; upon lliai higli 
ground which it lias nev«‘r since Insl. , com¬ 

poser^ harper, he Iiad all Ihe gills whi«*h W(‘re 
necessary lor the introduction of a,grand and ]»er- 
inaneiit change; and there ean la* lit th* doiiht t hat 
through all the suliseipient troul)h‘s c)f the Jewisii 
Church, down to the very time of our I;onl Him* 
self, tlic music of tlie temple never lost the im¬ 
pulse whieli David originally im]»ressed upon it; 
even hanisliment to Bahylnn eould not destroy 
the work. The pi'opli^ hung thm’r harps^’ lor 
a lime on the willows,'^ and nd’used to sing* 
the liOixFs songs in a strangle land hut> when 
tliey came Iiack again th(‘y hrought ih<‘ir harps 
with them; and as soon as (lie temple was rehnilt 
th(‘y liad their orderly ehoir and tludr instru- 
nnails and ])sahnH, ueeonling* to Hum* old tradi¬ 
tion and practices; and, in fact, one of the mf>st 
striking ]K>ints in the history of tlie n*turn from 
the <*aptivity, is tlie inijiortance of the position 
assigned to music*. 

And HO music px*;ses away from cmr m/lice In 
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the Old Testament history. You will observe 
what progress it has made. It Ijegan^ at least 
in its instrumental form it bogan^—for perhaps 
vocal music was ns natural to men as it is to 
the Ihrds^—it l.)Cgan with Jubal when men first 
lived ill tents; it concludes with the trained 
choir of the temple in Jerusalem. In the New 
Testament we liear the last eclio of Jewish 
musie^ and a very toueliing and solemn eclio it 
is^ in the Passover h^^mn which wo are told 
that (iiir Lord and Ilis disciples sang; and 
then will) meri'ly sneh incidental notices as 
that of the Apioslle^ who s])eaks of psalms and 
liymns and s]>iritual songs/^ and the liko;, we 
miss liiusii.' allogetlun’ till we come to tlie 
coneliiding* liook of Holy S(*ri])ture. Then it 
seems to lireak ibrth for the last time wllli more 
power tliaii ever. M’usie seems as if it were 
lieyond (‘V'erylliingclsi* the oecupalion of lieaveio 
Si. J<hii, who laid oll<m lieard the Tem]»Ie wor¬ 
ship, and wlu) had heard music also (as I should 
su])])Ose) in lln‘ serviei^of the (Jhristian (liiindi, 
found in heaven a service similar to Unit wliich 
lie liad lu^ard on (‘arih, liut much more magni¬ 
ficent and mor<‘ cornphde; it w'as, as 1 have 
said, ilie (tpolhcouH oi‘ musie.; it was music 
cxaH(*d to the tlirom* of (lOil Jlims(‘]f, musie 
crowned and glorified. 'W(‘ know, tlirough tlie 
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genius of Handel, and tlirougli the applieat i‘>n 
of vocal and instrunaental skill, what can h<‘ 
done in the way of giving emphasis to sm'li 
words as Worthy is the Lamb that was slain,” 
and we may well suppose that the higln‘^^t 
feelings moved in our own hearts by listening 
to HandeFs noble chorus fall short of i ho^p 
which St. John would experience wlien he 
those same words delivered ]>y the nioullis of 
that mighty multitude whom no man ean 
number. 

I have given this brief sketch of tlie develop¬ 
ment of music as it appears upon the page* of 
Holy Scripture, partly because it is intends! ing 
to observe tbat it has a script,iiral hislory ; 
this very fact is sidiicient to tnake it (^Itrir I but 
music is a proper subject Ibr tri‘atinent in the 
pulpit; but partly also iM^eause ilu* scrip!ura! 
liistory of music seems to teach us in tlui nufst 
ibreible manner how music ouglil- lo Ih^ regardi**! 
and treated hy wise an<l earnt*st minds. I 
spoken of music as having a lowl}-origin ; let, 
it never be forgo lien that its origin is lowly. 
The gift of music is not a. pun^ly intelleelnu! 
gift; a very stuj)id man jnay la* (in a riTtaiii 
sense) a very musical man; Ii(‘ may h;iv(‘ in a 
higli degree tliat peculuir emhnvmeiit wliieb ua* 
call imisi-rjil, car; in fact the primary root of 



music is sensuous, not intellectual; and that 
perhaps is why no one feels ashamed to confess 
that he does not understand music, or that he 
does not like it. And the effect produced hy 
iiuisic is to a great extent a sensuous effect: 
vvlien a child is liushed to sleep by the lullaby 
wliicli its mother sings, I apprehend that it is 
til rough the senses that the calming effect is pro¬ 
duced, almost as completely as the same effect 
is produced by rocking the cradle. So again, 
when martial music stirs the spirits of troops to 
the liatile, the ellect is through the senses, not 
llirough the reason; it is a, musical intoxication. 
8o again, if you watcli, as I Iiave sometimes 
done, the result produced by the humblest street 
music upon the luimidest street children, and 
])(‘reeive liow instinctively as tlie org^an plays 
tile little children dance, you will perceive the 
st^naigth of the inlluence of musical sounds 
atding* upon llie senses. Nay, I have seen 
Lears produced hy music unchir circumstances 
wlu(jh made it ahscdutely eertjiin that the tears 
were the diiHict musical effect oi* the sounds, or 
, at, all events not the effect of any proce.ss oi' 
reasoning to which the sounds had g’iven rise.^ 

lU'fV'ronco is ht'rc i<> a oxpcricMico wlilcii 

tiKiy porluipH bo worili n^cording. VittiLiug tho Rc^lui’inaloiy 
School of Mcttray, nuur 'I’inirH, Bomo years ago, ■with boihc 

E 2 
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I suppose that wc should not 1)e wrouo’ in 
puttiug* under this class the well-known story oi‘ 
home-sickness produced in tlic hearts of soldiers 
by hearing the music of their native land. If 
mere thought and melancholy brooding could 
liave produced the result^ it would liave Ix.'cn 
produced without music; but tlicse could not 
produce it; at all events^ they did j)ot act wiih 
overwhelming’ power; it was only when iiie 
tlionghts of home were conveye<l llirough Die 
sensuous channel of Ihc <‘ar that llu’ iulluciu'c 
became irresistible and strong men sank ])(‘]n‘a1h 
it. 

I say this_, of eonrsO; without tlio iidenlion of 
representing’ music as uare/f/ sensuous; t his it is 
not—this no one would vcidui’ct to ass(‘rt it in 
he. llcgard music, {‘or (‘xamp](‘, as i lu^ inlcr])r(‘tcr 
of v:or(ls\ Consider how languagi) becomes, in 
many instances, so niarric‘d. to musical sounds 
lliat a separation seems im])ossib]i‘. W'lad 
wonld tlie words ol* our national aid lunn b<‘\\ iih'' 
out lh(‘ir iuiic’? Or, to fakr* a liiglnT (‘xampic, 
eonsid(‘r lif>w much is done io hring liomi‘ tin* 

lVii*Ti<ls, 'svo 'wcrii In in a wiiifl-hrMid, enjn* 

|ins(‘<I nl’hoys nt‘ tlu; siclHjnl. Wi; Innl hnai'tl inilfii In imAn 
<iiJi* Innliiiys, bill, I .''niijHi. n iJ.ni uni <.n** of IJS luul })••( u 
iiHA'cii jn tciir.':. Wli'-u, Iin\vnv4‘r, llu* mu.nr luynii, I |m r* 
<‘(‘ivnt| ilua IciU'S \VL‘i"‘ ({nvMi iity 
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language of Holy Scripture to our heartSj and 
to interpret its meaning Ly the music which tlie 
genius of great composers has associated with the 
language ! Think of all the passages which have 
heen thus interpreted in the Messiah Com¬ 
fort ycj comfort ye My people ; Beliold^ a 
Virgin shall conceive and hear a Son;^"’ IL^ 
was despised and rejected of men;’^ and so on. 
Purcell, Handel, Mendelssohn, Wesley, Goss, 
and many others, may in fact be regarded as 
great interpreters and illustrators of Scripture. 
It would be difficult to assign to music higher 
ju’aise than this. Ihit looking' at it apart from 
its power of interpretation, looking at musical 
coinjiositiou merely as an art, we shall easily see 
how it rises a])ove the region of the senses. I do 
not know why, ngardiug* the matter from a 
merely inielleeiual ])oint of view, the genius of 
Handel, or Haydn, or Beethoven, should not b(* 
reg’arded as l)eing as great an<l us remarkalde as 
that of Bacon, or Leibnitz, or Lh^wtoii, just as 
tlie genius wliieh produced tlie violin'vras lately 
asserted (a.s I Ixdicvc truly) to be of tlie same order 
as that wlueli jirodueed the steam-engino. 

Ihit the true view, the safe view, of iluj sub¬ 
ject, as it seems to me, and as my doulde text 
suggests, is that whicli regards at once tlui sen¬ 
suous and the iutclleetual, or sihl mor(‘ the* 
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Spiritual side of music. Students of 3uitura] 
liistoiy tell us of a tendency of creatures to rrm'! 
to lower forms fromwliieli they Inive heeu raised 
l)y cultivation; and so there may be^ perliajis, a 
tendency in music to rereri to its lower forms. 
Certainly it may bo depraved; certainly it 3nay 
he made the stimulant of passions^ and the ao 
companiment of low animal enjoyments, and 
the vehicle of hnvd thouo*hts_, and the enemy oi* 
the human soul ! Just heea.nse its ])ow(‘r over 
the feeling’s is so great; and l)eeaus(‘ it can dis¬ 
solve us into ecstasies; and Iming all heaven lad'on' 
oureyesj'’^ therefore; also, it can cHectually iidhi- 
enee the soul ibr evil, and can h(‘ as powerful in 
scones of revelry and dehaiiclHuy on Ihe si(l(^ (»j‘ 
Sa-taU; as it is in the CJnir<*h on the side of ( lod. 
It is not; h()wev(‘r; inio this a])solul(i (]eg*ra<lat.i<m 
that we need follow ]HUsi(; to-<Iay: wliat W(‘ an‘ 
concerned with is raiher the twitnumt whieli ll. 
should niceiv(? in wind- is calle<l .veehVy; 1h(‘ maii- 
rH‘r in which it may used and abused by ordi¬ 
nary people in ordinary life. .And tin’ simple.-}, 
and ])lain('st; at sann* time 1lu? tnies} rmiai’t 
that can Ik.' made u]>nn the suhjeet is I Ids, tliat. 
musi('; lik(^ (‘verything <‘Is<‘ given to us ly tlie 
good |)rovi<lenee of’ (io<l to he to us a souna* of 
recreation and d<!light; must be nsedwith ean* and 
modtmition. liXra'ss in any j.h'asure is a sin, but. 
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total abstinence is not of necessity a virtue; nor do 
I suppose tliat in the matter of music any con¬ 
siderable numljer of persons would counsel total 
abstinence. Fcw^ however^ will deny that the 
indulgence of musical appetite maybe excessive; 
lew will dtmy that as music may calm and com¬ 
fort the mind, and even l)race and strengthen 
so also it may have an opposite result^ and may 
tend to (lissipalion and weakness. 

All tliis is obvious enough^ and it immediately 
follows that the A])ostle^s maxim is applicable 
to this as to oilier things, ^‘'AYhcthcr ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoevtu* ye do, do all to the glory of 
dod.-’^ Hui. I fe{*l that tliere is a practical 
([U(‘slion to wliich any one preaching upon this 
su1)je(ii onghi:. l.o ]>roposo an answer, and the 
answer to whieli is not so obvious. I can (juite 
un(U‘rs(an(I a (conscientious person, especially a 
young ])(*rson, being trou1)led as regards the line 
of duly with res])e('t to ])ublic musi('al entertain- 
menis. Tin' ([uesiiou will press most forcibly 
when it is a.]>j)Ii(‘d to that veuy high form of 
musical enlertainnumt, tlie opera. Is tlie opera 
to be foihiddtni ground to one who wislies to lead 
a truly (diristian lif<i? 

''nie answer to this (juestion cannot, I think, 
be a simple or no. In the iirst place, it is 
not a purely musical (piestiou, but involves tlu^ 
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subject which was discussed last Sunday^ the 
drama; and it may he urg'ed that anything: 
unsuitable for Christian eyes and Christian ears 
ought to be banished by pnldic Christian 
opinion. If the entertainment be not pure, it 
ought to be purified; if the thing lie not wrong 
in itself, then it is very doubtful wliether it be a 
wise jiolicy for good peojde to iiirn their backs 
upon it, instead of bringing their inilnenee io 
bear upon it for good. Hence I dare not say 
that it appears to me to be a part ol'a (■lirisl iants 
duty to condemn entirely this kind of musical 
pcrlbrmanoc. If the arguments which were 
produced last Sunday be good with r(*spect to 
the drama, they are good with r(\spe<‘t» to the 
drama in tliis its musical dress. In fact there 
is, I suppose, less danger of evil in th(‘ ease of 
the musical drama than tluirc is in tlu^ ('as<‘ of 
the drama in its mrjre ordinary form. But I 
think tliat each person must judg(‘ for liiins(‘If 
or lierself what is the ellect of indulgence in this 
musical delight. Does it, or does it not, in¬ 
juriously allbet your mind? Is it taking- too 
great hold upon yon, dissij>ating your tluaiglits, 
marring your ])rayers, inim-lering with your 
solemn <Iuti(‘s ? If it is doing this, il' (in <mr 
LonBs phrase) e//e//Y/.v you,’’ Ibrms a stuin- 
])liiig-ldoek in your way, if it; stands belween 
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your soul and God, tlien^ though it be dear as a 
right liand or a right eye^ cut it ofF and cast 
it from you 1 

Tlio fact is, that the question of conduct in 
the matter of concerts, operas, and the like, 
is scarcely one of music, hut one of danger of 
dissipaiiou : and it cannot and must not be for¬ 
gotten tliat tlicro may be dissipation connected 
^vitll going to church, with hearing of sermons, 
with taking* })art in high ceremonial worship, 
as real, perhaps (juitc us mischievous, as 
any con landed watli secular entertainments. I 
do not see how this danger is to ]je prevented; 
it is inherent in all the delights and joys which 
(lod lias given us. ^Vhy shoidd we*not regard 
it as ]»{irt of our intended (‘dueation in this 
worhl, that; we sliould use all these* gifts of God 
whliouf. «nbusiiig' them ? 

''Fhen*. is anoilua* d<‘partmeui of nuisie upon 
whii'h it may lu^ well to say a lew words. Church 
imisie has lat(‘ly nuuh* jirodigious stri(h‘s : most 
(»!' us (‘an nanemlxT llu^ tinn^ wlnm our parish 
ehure.lu's had s('aready anything that (’ould he 
called nnisi(* at all, and tin* iuusi(j of many 
(*alh(‘drals was a disgrace*. jXow tin,* music of 
most, (dmrehes Is tol(‘rahl(‘, in many it is admi¬ 
rable, in some; ilu^ danger is rather of excess 
than o(‘d(‘ie(*t, and in a h‘W an entire revolution 
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has been effected )}y the introduction into Divine 
service of such works as the Passion Music^"^ of 
Bach. Taking a general view I rejoice, as I thinlc 
everyone must, in the change whicli we liave lived 
to see: but I confess to a persuasion tluit the 
musical movement in our churches reqniu's care 
in order to make it safe. In music you do, as I 
have endeavoured to impress upon you, apj^eal 
to the senses, and the senses are somewhat like 
lire, very excellent as servants and very dangerous 
as masters. jMiisic is an admiral)!^ aid to devo¬ 
tion, ])ut it may attain too rank a growth, and 
so smother and choke devotion. I leave regarded 
with much interest the accounts of the lati^ 
remarlcable elforts in the direetion to which 1 
alluded just now. The result a])])ears to }iav(‘ 
been all that could be desire<l. There has 1)e(*n 
apparently nivorence, devotion, sohnnuity. I 
am. not speaking', therefore, as niu^ who tinds 
fault; but knowing' the intensity oi' tlie ])l('asun* 
wliieh I should myself derive from such a ])er- 
ibrinanee of the most sohanu musi(v, under 
cireumstances of such exceptional sohanniiy, 1 
should feel afraid of ])eing misl(‘(l as to niy 
motive, and I sliould feel driven to ask !ny^=idf 
with, some anxiety, this pleasnu^r^^’ or Is 
it prayer ? 

Yes, this is just the <lilIieuUy which we have 
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in turning God’s great gift of music to the 
highest purposes. Undoubtedly music is then 
applied to its highest purpose^, when it is con¬ 
secrated to Him ; but it is difficult to offer a 
perfect sacrifice. As lovers of musie^ we are (so 
to speak) tlie ehildren of Jubal; and tlie blood 
\vliieli ran in his veins runs in ours^ and there is 
danger of being tempted to evil by that whicli 
seems to be^ and indeed is^ very good. Xever- 
tholess; it is well for us to recognize and feel 
liow great and irne a gift music is. It is well 
that we sliould have liigli and dignified thoughts 
as to its purposes and its capak'ililie.s. It is well 
for us to o])serv(‘; that whihi it contributes moui 
than any other art to tlie solace and jdeasure of 
mankind, it is consecrated move universally than 
any oilier to ihe service oi‘ God, and is honoured 
by lieing represented in Script are ns the veliicle 
of worship ill lu^aveii. 

This, indetal, is the crown of musi(c I know 
not in what manner the ex])erieiice of St. John 
will lie foiUHl to lie a true exp(*rience by ourselves 
when we apja^ar laffore the llirone of God. All 
tliat we r(‘ad of his experienci*, whetlicr in sight, 
or sound, <!an only he an adajiled presentation 
of the reality in a form which flcsli and Wood 
<*1111 appreliend; but cua-tainly it tends to raise 
our thoug-lits to tlie highest pitch conceniing 
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the use of music, and to make us dread its abuse 
as a deed of utter shame, to remember that the 
eternal worship of God is presented to our minds 
as a concert of musical praise. I can conceive 
of no higher argument to Christian minds in 
favour of a wise and respectful use of music than 
this, and therefore I leave it with you in all its 
simplicity and all its grandeur,' and I beseech 
you, as Cliristians, so to govern and guide your 
lives, so to educate your tastes and restrain your 
appetites, so to use the things of tliis world 
without abusing them, that you may Ijc found 
worthy to take part in that eternal hymn of 
praise which constitutes the joy of heaven 1 
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And as soine spnke of the tcmplo, how it was adorned 
witli goodly stones and gifts, He said, As for these things 
which.ye boliold, ilic d;iys will come, in the which there 
shall not ho loit (r.io stone npoii another, that shall not bo 
thrown down.”—] ji:kk xxi. h, G. 

^St. Luke was not an eye-wituess of this scenO; 
])ut Ills cultivated senrse of tlie picturesepo cna- 
Ijled him easily to recall tlie points^ and tlx the 
iug'itive passn.^'cs of liglit and shade; in this last 
liiig'crino* of Olirist al)Out the temple walls, lor 
moi*e tlian Iwf'lve hourS; from early morninor- 
when He ])as.sed tlie withered fig’-trcC; with its 
showy dress of leaves luinging* dry and dead 
a])out the fniitless stem;—all this ag’onizing* day; 
Jesus had l)(‘(‘n striving witli priests and people; 
rectifying tluiir mistakes; rebuking their abuse 
even of the ndigious life they loved with so fond 
a prejudice. At length; contending with them 
no more.; He paused to rest: and it was opposite 
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to the treasury lie found a seat> where those 
who came and went made their aceiistomed 
offerings. 

He marked the Pharisees with iheir broad 
phylacteries, the priests Avith their long robes, 
the Sadducees with tlieir jewelled fingers lightly 
playing in a humour of dainty criticism with 
epigrams they had picked, as worth preserving 
out of the sermons and speeches and parables 
of the Preacher—men ofeuliure no (loii])t, and 
not unnaturally olfended by the monastic sewe- 
rlty and uncom])romising rigour of this new 
doctrine—and marvelling* at the hardihood of 
One w'ho should presunuj to guide the thought 
of .Tewisli society, while He surrouiid(‘d Himself 
with scholars, win), if they ojKiiujd ilieir lips to 
re])eat Ills teacliing, were sure to discover their 
rustie idioms and (lalileaii rudeness, for their 
speech, l)(‘iray(id them. 

And there, as Hc^ sat on, II(‘ Ijcluhl the 
daug-litcrs of Jerusalem. Ib^ ohs<u’V(‘d Ilnur 
devotions, and their fashions—tin* simph^ and 
alfected minghul togetlnu’, the ]daiin\s(, and love¬ 
liest, the immod(*st ainl ])ure, tin.* ambitious and 
]mnn‘]y, the lady of Jerusalem and villagiu* irom 
Ibdiron, the ha})py girl subdued to sih*ne(‘and 
loving to walk alone, lest a. ])reatli should dis¬ 
perse the irugTaiute of her prayer, and the woman 
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past her season of Ijeauty^ who, failing* to win by 
g'racC; forces her way by wit^ and emulates the 
caustic speech of men. All these He saw—and 
the sun was g‘oing* down upon their day ! And 
then He thought of His own mother, and her 
early home at Nazareth, cairn and clear as morn¬ 
ing light, and the evenings that He had rested 
on tile ^corklnan^s bench, feasting His young 
eyes on lier perfect adornment of the life of 
womanhood, and with the pride and honour of a, 
son joying* to thinlc, that beauty like hers is 
indeed a joy for ever. 

By-and-])y came the rich men casting in 
their gifts, and then a poor widow offering her 
two init(‘s, and He lifted up His voice, and said 
(in ('outradietion of what would 1.)0 the opinion 
of the world), ^^Of a truth, 1 say unto you, 
thaii this poor widow liath east in more than 
they all/’ 

Something in Ills words or look, a deepcjiing 
shadow on llis brow, as He turned again towards 
the leni])hi now i'ast emptying of its worshijipers, 
made His disciples start, and inierru])t Him 
with a depivcatioii of the ruin His looks fore- 
hoded. They ])ointed out. tlui stones of the 
lem])le, their vasi.ness, the art hy which they 
had lieen wrought, their preeiousuess and beauty; 
nay, they commended them to His rc'gard as 
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being religions offerings. Do His words/^ tliev 
inquire, portend that all these works of art , 
and gifts, all these ornaments of the church, 
shall be destroyed ? He answers them sternly 
and absolutely, in the briefest words, As for 
these things which ye behold, the da.}'s will eorni', 
in the which there shall not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be east down.” 

And a little after, on His homeward ]>aili to 
Ilethany, He sat down on the ])ank oftlie Mount 
of Olives, facing Moriah,the setting sun easting 
a golden glory upon the plated rools and niaihle 
bidwarks of Herod^s temple: and His diseipli's 
asked Him again a])out those goodly ornanients. 
In that hour, while He answered tbem, IK* 
reviewed in His mind the whole )*aii.ge of ineids 
(‘ngagements with the world ; and this, nmuan- 
])er 3 in an hour o(‘calm soleinnitv, ai. the <*Ios(‘ 
ol’ihe last undistuihcd day whi<‘h {I(‘ ever liv<M! 
on earth: As {nr tliese things wliirh ycOtohnld, 
there sliall not Ik? lel’t one stniu^ upon amdlicr, 
that shall noi, ])(* (-ast down.” 

1. ihnnenihering liaise words, 1 s|)(*ak, as 1 
am invited, to a (hristian <‘ongrngaUt»n, <>n tlio 
Adornments ot lile. Ihis term may iueltidi* 
the mighti(‘st, sculpt.uni of Michael Aiig<‘lo, and 
the purest Paradise of Fra Augelien, as well as 
the newest, poem that lies on yniir (aide, and 
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file last colour that yon have transferred to your 
dress^ or the freshest Hower that is jducl'od from 
your cultured g'arden^ or the first Ma}--! )lossom 
Avhieli reminds you what spring* is doing in }'oiir 
aljsenco for tlic decr>ration of the fields annind 
your village church. 

In touching* this subject I dare not thinhhow 
I should regard it^, until I have brought it lo the 
touchstone of the mind of Christ. I ask yon, 
tlicii; docs our blessed Lord^ in His life and 
persoU; encourage us in the enjoyment oi‘ the 
adornments which are among the finest luxuries 
of life? I Ijclievc;, that so far from li is example 
heiiig; a sanction to such enjoyment, it is more 
near the truth to say, that Ilis wliole life on 
(‘arth was a ])i*otest against it. As the life of 
St. John Baptist is called a sermon on penitence, 
so may tin? life of Jesus he read as a sc-rinon 
on ahstiiuuice. 

Tru<‘, tlu‘ mention, of tlic Baptist will rr'inind 
you of a <*hara(denstic saying of our BIf‘ss(‘d 
Lord, which on its first Imariug contradi<*ls my 
statenumtJ Obviously tliis represenis a social 

^ “ .lolm i-lKi J5n.pU.sL caino iioii.lior !>n‘:nl nor 

drinking wiiU! j and yn say, Ho luitli a devil. 'I’lit* Sen ei’ 
innu is coiiKb (iaiinjij and drinkiiif^; and y<5 say, Ufheld a, 
j.^iiiiiorieiis mail and a wimiEibber, a fduud (d’{mljlieaus ami 
Riniiers.”—ijian: vii. atJ, 3i«, 

h 
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aspect of tlie cliaractor of Christy a sympailiy 
witli sueli festive scenes^ as demand tlie graces 
of art and ornament, else tlicy are unredeemed 
from a vulgar satiety of tlie meanest a]>petite, 
and tlie haser materialism of Avealtli. Jjet ns 
make the most of this sanction of soeird living : 
and then wliat does it come to? Not to much 
more than siaili n, (tontaet veith tlu^ w orld, as was 
a, necessity to ()n(‘ who was r«>nnding a. society 
to regenerate iJuif. w'orhL ]tea»i alongside the 
context of Ilis life, it iin])lies no more alliance 
with the adornments of i.he natural life, than the 
presGiiec of a lao'caved mother at ilie hridal of a 
younger child, when she suflin’S the s])ray of 
orange flower t(> 1»e piniUMl upon lier ])reast; no 
more than the circh.'t oj’diamonds npoii ihel)row 
orawi<low<‘d (lutMm, still .slaaled ]>y a. faitliful 
sorrow, wdille she holds her eonrt. Aiid again, 
if you add to this eoin])arison td' jfis own earem* 
with t]i(‘ (1{‘sert life of'tin* Ihiplisl, sueli ineidinds 
as tin* inarriagi' feast, at dana, Ilis niultiplying 
Iho wiiKi witli so ju’odig’al a gra(‘(* as to ])n)Voke 
the moc'kery of the jairist, Ilis a<'<*(»|>tanee of the 
gilts r>f gold and (rankin(‘ens(‘ from the handsof 
kings, wlioni th(‘ pencil of' 1 radii i<Jii Jias por- 
truy<‘d as dignified with the stately sjdendonr 
an<l (unladlisliefl witli the <*iiri»>(is drap<‘rieH of 
the East, and ^^•lKlt at tirst: sight looks a still 
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inrjre starliin.c^’ exception to severity) His 
receiving* on His own Eody the sweet-smelling* 
(jintmont from the hands of the Magdalene^ and 
a sec(jnd time from another Mary a very costly 
gilt of spihenard in deliljcrato preference to 
its ])eiiig‘ exptmded in charity on the poor— 
what now have you gained hy way of proofs 
tfiat His life was not a protest against even a 
l(*m])orate ha]>it of cnjo^dng the adornments of 
life? 

I am not^ at the present moment^ contending 
for any infenmct; from the facts of the life of 
Chrisi_, l)ut for Iheyi^cAv themselves. Can it he 
doni(‘d that ILi lived witliont the indulgence of 
taste or sense in the liner luxuries and orna¬ 
ments of eartii? The wealtli of art and decora¬ 
tions oi‘ natung lie pass<‘d l)y them morning 
and (‘Veiling without so much as br(‘aking His 
as(feii{* fast! 

It* you doubt it, 1 a,sk you wliethcr an artist, 
who searehed iht; lif(‘ of Jesus for (ividences of 
an inU‘lligcnt and appn'ciative sympat.hy with 
ibnns of 1>eaniy for ])eauty^s sake, ind(‘pendent 
o|‘ Uu‘ir moral teaching, would not return 
olfimJed, luiving verified hy tests the projiheCs 
r<port, lie hath no form nor comeliness, 
and wh(‘n we shall see Him, there is no-beauty 
that w'e should desire The artist 

F 2 
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would find in otliors, in Dante i'or instance;, a 
wondrous (may I without irreverence say an 
almost equal) severit\q and an awful insight 
into mysteries of the unseen w'orld likely t(> 
overshadow the curiosity for precious things oi 
earth; hut withal a mindimhued with the finest, 
love of art, and delighting to linger, for tlieir 
heauty’s sake, upon the mj'riad gems oi'iiatnreh 
setting in earth and sky. Indeed so di‘e]) in 
the poet\s ineinory did her ]>eauti(‘S ]i«‘, that it 
seemed as if liis voice could iie\'er pause luit in 
the cadence of one note, nor his eye rest )>ut 
upon one form of light. For example, you will 
remember how each book of his noble poem 
closes with the mention of the Sf(fr,s‘ I 

But in the life; of our I^less(*{l Lord tluu’e is iio 
indulgence of this imagination, no such luxury 
])er.iniUcd to the eye, WitJi t he sensibility of a 
})Ure and p(‘rfe<'t manhood, then* is a (*(un])h‘t(* 
emptying oni (if the natural ca}»aei(y Ibr enjoy¬ 
ment. ^As He chose to di(‘, thus Ih* (h<»sc 
to a1)stain. ^^3so man takeili ii, I'nnn 
He s{)ake of the jiossession of lile. Ami of IIis 
a])stinenc(i fnjm the love of ])hysical lieauly Ib* 
would have said the same; I have ]M>wer to 
lay it down, and I have pow<‘r to take it again. 

It is not unlikely that you will re.-^i'iit this 
version of the mind of your Blessed i;ord : ami 
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there will recur lo you many traits of His quick 
and tender memory of natural scenes. The 
lilies^ tlie fields white for harvest^ the fig-treo 
hiirstiu^' in the sprinci;’, tlie ruddy slc\q the vine, 
the sh(‘])her<l l(‘adin_i»‘ out his Hock, the music of 
ehihlreids vnices, the palm-1 u’aiichos, the In-st 
rolic ieielied out ior Die prodigalts return, the 
rinL»‘j llis own. raiment, wlicn He was trans- 
ii^’un^d, whItt* as snow and i^distoring* with ligkt, 
—these will nicur to you at once. .But what I 
eoiilend for is, that there is no Utujcnnfj <>/ 
Ifir. rve/osv'.v to enjoy 1hest‘ •jnveious thin,^‘s, none 
<.i‘ that leisur<‘ly deli^^’ht in ^*azino‘ upon the 
yfieluresipK*, whicli is ins<.‘]>aral)le IVom om* 
modern taste, and without tlu^ inieusity of 
wliieh feeliiio* no one would pass amono* us for 
an artist or poet worth th(.‘ name. There is 
not, in .IIis liist<uy so imich relaxaii<ni as would 
answer to our eveuin<i;* stroll iii a sim])le <^*arde*n, 
or tin* l>rierest holiday, wluui men travel to o-ot 
iu‘W smisutiniis {rorn tlu? sii^kt of a snowy moun¬ 
tain. Jesus would do no mon‘ tlian ioiuJi these 
tiling’s with a Hyiui^ fin<j;’er, and then only 
to ])oini a lieavenly Iruih. fie drank oi*the 
hrook in th(^ way,^^ and passisl onward on IIis 
mission, as t lui distiiplcs pluck(xl the ears of corn 
and at(‘ ilHun, wiilioiit resting', as tiny walked. 

Besides, if you would duly (‘stimate tlie facts 
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as they beai’ upon our sii])ject;, you must L>‘ive 
greater weight than is usually given to Christ/s 
deliberate choice of a lot of poverty; for in¬ 
stance^ His preference of an unlettered village 
in Galilee to the society of Jerustilem—His 
brief acquaintance with a cultivated inqirirer 
like Nicodeinus^ and His three years^ fellow¬ 
ship with fisliennen and a tax-gatherer—His 
com])aratively slight association with a scholar 
and artist like St. Lukcq an<l ills cdosiu’ int(T- 
couvse with Simon Zelotes, one of a, tuihuleni. 
band of ])olitieal assassins, whom lie selected to 
be one of the twelve. And, corning down from 
mental luxuries to the material furniture and 
ways and means of life, you will remember that 
for thirty yeai’s He dwelt in the <airpent<n*’s 
village liome, and for t]ire(‘ ycjirs was honi(h‘ss, 
a passing guest in a fisherV hut, or in a lowly 
liousehold, where all the s(‘rvi(*(‘ Unit was 
Him fell upon the sisl(‘rs of His liost. Truly 
^M.lu'iSon of man came not. io lx* niinistm-ixl unto, 
lint to minister.^^ 1 need not multiply eviden<*es 
on tills ])oint to jirovt^ that fair Blessed L(>r(l 
chose a rudmiess and poverty nunh Ixyoud a 
mere frugality of living. 

Admitting tlu‘ fae.is, I ean su|>poS4^ on(‘ or 
other sucli infer<‘n('(‘s Ixdiig drawn (Vom tlnnn as 
tlu^se, viz. 
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a. That Christ having* in His own person 
sternly protested against eA'eii the most refined 
luxuries of eartl)^ it follows;, that for us also 
‘'Hhero is death in the pot;''’ and Christians, if 
they he disciples of Christ, must renounce them 
all as hchng part and juireel of that trorld wliieli 
is at eniniiy with God. 

Or, that Clirist chose this privation as a 
portion of the atoning- suffering's He undertook; 
tliat it W'as iiis(‘parahle from Him as the Sin- 
hearer, heing one ex}U'essi‘»n of that life of peni¬ 
tence and exe<‘eding*s«.n-rnv/, which, according to a 
W(i1l-kno\vu Iradititui, coii.-;traln(‘<l illni never to 
smile; ])nl. that a similar )'u!e of ahstineneo no 
more Iiefifs us than a ]jer]K‘iual restraiur from 
smiles. 

r. Or iiniig-hf; ]<c argintd, arid willi fargrealer 
reason, that (’lirist having* rcd«*:'nnHl iH)i our- 
s(‘lv<'s only Imt all en^ation iVom the curse, 
God’s gifts are henct-fhrrlj recovered to our use 
witliout <loiil)truln(‘ss ainl fear ; iliaf^ it is ]>art 
of oiir Christian liherly to (‘iijoy, nf>t‘ only tin- 
necessaries huf; tin* ornaunmls of (tarih; that 
(wery ereaf.un^ of God is good, and nof liing to 
he refused, if it he nM'cived with thanksgiving; 
for it is saneliriiMl hy tin.* word of God and 
prayer.’^ 

Now, none of these cfuiclusioiis, not even ( he 
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last;, CM.'immencl themselves to my inintl as satis- 
factoiy. They may he let pass as ; 1>iii I 
doiiht if the function of the preacher he to fur¬ 
nish to Christian people views^ especially if liis 
snl.ijoet he not speculative^ hut eminently practi¬ 
cal as tlie one before iis to-day. I know not^ if 
in }'our judgment it is aiming high or aiming 
low';, ])ut I purpose^ please God^ to ludp those, 
who eaunot he happy till their whole life is 
Ijnuiglit into unison w’ith the mind <>{* dirist, to 
pass IVom home to chiindi, and IVom <duir(th to 
lioine, IVom the Ijcnten fast to ilu) iiastm* Feast, 
from iheir early Communion to their break fast 
tal.)le, from their visits to the poor to their visits 
to ili(^ rich, with a, soni ^Mrne to tin; kindred 
points of heav<ai and home.'’’ AVhai. W(j want is 
areal liberty and a. thorough unity o I* life; no 
sudden breaks in the passage from onr secular 
1o our religious W’ork ; no jarring and perilous 
ehang<i from Umj lu'oad gangt? of honi(‘ to tli(‘ 
narrow gauge of clinn^li. 

NitWj tlie facts of human lifj htdng what ilay 
an', a ]»artlal and (*xaggerai.(‘d stat(‘inent. w’oiild 
<»n]y provoke', your (•ontra<li(*lion; and llu' 
piH'judier, who iluis s])ok<i to you, would s(‘em 
as one tliat healcth the air.” I. ])osipone, 
ilicn'fon', iny own infen'ina* from the fatd. of the 
as{a!ti<; severity of our .Blesst'd Lord, until 1 
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sliiill have examined some ar^’iivnents on the 
oilic^’ side. 

11. Ill o))enini>‘ the Bildo we are eonrronled 
with tins faet_, that tlie religion of Jesus is a 
(hitliolic religion for the world. In the Church 

there is neither Jew nor Creek^ tliere is neither 
liond noi’ free_, tliere is neither male nor female.'^’ 
Thei’e is room in it for every faculty and form of 
nnmlal power, nay, for (n'ory vari(d;y of taste. 
The unlettered is won liy the simplieity of tlio 
(los})el : its dillieulties are to exercise the ener¬ 
gies of (hc‘ stuthml. The domestic and ihe 
lieroi(! llle, dVleinachus and I lysses, are 1o find 
in the Cluiridi a, common spheres Slie is like 
her eradit* in kalesliiic*, a narrow stri]> of land 
lying a little olf tlie great tlioroiiglifarc's of tlu^ 
w<irld, apjiarently s<‘eluded ]>y mountain and 
wilderness and s(‘a, hut, rc'ally a frontier eoast 
hetwei-n 'Mast ami ^Vt^st, a higliway for armies 
iVom Iomu‘ to Asia, and for caravans tVom 
l)amas('us to lygy])l, washcMl hy the* inland sea 
wliose lideless waters cool the hurning atmo- 
sjdien* ot‘ Africa, and inalv<^ more genial tlu‘ 
temperature or(ir(M‘Ci‘ and Italy and Spain. 

Th(U'(‘ is ahundant internal <‘videncc that the 
Church of Christ is ca’catetd 1o ])e (Jatliolic*. Tlu* 
vi‘ry images, liy which she loves to ex])n‘ss her 
ideas, prove Iier intention to win all ]>coj>le and 
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embrace all languages. Breads watcr^^ tlie vine^ 
tlie sliepherd^ the bridc^ darkness and light, life 
and death, her doctrine also of love—there is no 
people that is alien to these ! 

It were plainly impossible to project such a 
religion into the world, and divorce it from. «all 
alliance with those refreshments of life which 
are wrought out by art, seeing how art runs 
througli the whole texture of society. The cha¬ 
racter of our religion is not prohiliitive, but 
attractive. It is bold and fearless in emlu’acnhig* 
every created thing to a degree only possible to 
a divine confidence in its inherent purity. Even 
the censers of heretics it will save out of the 
flame, and reconsecrate the gold, and lay ,ii in 
plates U 2 )ou tlie altar of its sanctuary. In its 
exodus {’rom bondage and in the vindication of 
its liluiriy it will spoil tlie Egyptians, and go 
forth the riclu-r on its nevr c;in‘cr. ]\ray it noi. 
he said, that Christ ])y Ills Iiunirnation did for 
Iiurnaii life what in Ilis first and ty])i(‘a] luiracE^ 
i..tc did at the marriage feast? He took flu* 
vessels of stone, as He hmiid ihern ready to hand 
in the J<!wish ritual, and the water iVesli from 
nature’s spring, and liy the ])OW(*r oi’ a Divine 
Art <*liaugi‘d the natural element info (*ostly 
wine. (Jhrist/s redigion was not for the dcserf. 
but the town. IVfiple did not come to Him in 
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tlie •wilderness to be tauglit^ but He went to them 
in their homes^ their sjmagog’ues^ and their 
temple-feasts. 

Again,, w'e must give full weight to the indi- 
eatlon of* Christas mind in the figures and para- 
Ides which He used. ISTot only were they 
literary adornments of His discourse^ ])ut seals 
of favour,, which He 'graciously set upon the 
innocent Ijeauty of the ojjjects He so trans¬ 
ferred, Tlie merchant seeking goodly pearls, 
tlie pearl of great price, the gh>iy of Solomon, 
tlie lilies of the field, and the mullilude of other 
natural ohjeets which He noted, must not ho 
forgotten in our attem[>t to ascertain His course 
of thought. 

Also I am dis])osed to lay great stress on 
the (ni'iHl'ic composition of Holy Scrijiture. 
(1 ranted that it is simph.‘, so mucli the more 
p(u*(e(‘t is tin* art! Wliere sliall you find in. the 
wdiole vang(i of litm'ature a iinm' illustration 
of* the ^hirs <u‘lare artcrn than the Holy (Jospel 
of Si. John ? Take the })arabhi of the Good 
Shepherd in the tenth cha.])tcr, or t he narrative 
of the mirach^ wrought on the man Idiiid from 
his hirth in the niutli chapter. Observe its 
lingering on minute details without weariness, 
its modulations of* key without alwuptness, its 
lti‘.ration of one theme without monotony, the 
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delicate contrasts^ tlie points without liardness 
of outline; the harmony of colouring*; and all so 
subdued and chaste without being* palO; and the 
graceful play of light and shade—why it is lilvc 
a page of Mozart! 

Do you that the power of St. tlohiibs 
Gospel lies in tlie mighty doctrinC; the su]>lime 
simplicity of elemental triitli; tlie eagh^-eyed 
vision of tlie central life of tlic Son of God? 
YeS; l)ut you shall not ex(‘]ude tlit^ gra(*es of its 
dictioH; the musical cadence of its ])ray(n’s, tlu^ 
majestic measure of its ci’ceds; the tender rhythm 
of its eom})laintS; tlie dramatic energy of its 
wratlu 

Father; I will tha,t they also; whom Thou 
hast given Mo; be with Me wlunn I am; that 
they may ])ehold My glory, wliif.h '’.Ihou hast 
given i\I(‘: Ibr d'hou lovedst Mci ])el(.)re tint foun¬ 
dation of th(j world. 

Him was life, and llu* lif^ was the light 
of men ,• and the light shiiudh in dark ness, and 
the darkiK.'ss (^oinpivlumded it not..” 

Have I he(‘n so long tinui with you, and 
}’et hast thou not known Ate, Philip? ” 

Judas ^Giaviiig re(!eived tlui sj^p, went im¬ 
mediately out; and it was night.” 

Tell me, wlanv; there is a IjooIc in tin* who](j 
world so evidtaiily intended for all peo})!e and 
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nil gonorations as this Gospel of St. Jolin^ so free 
from local mid temporary accidents, and yet so 
gra]>liic in the individuality of the persons it 
dosonljos ! Let the critics, who would tear the 
I’ourlh (jos])el from the hands of the Church, 
loll us where such another bo(jk may he found, 
alhrit they would cast into tiu.! flames the'page 
lhal reveals the Sou of God, because every word 
in it sta]).s their heart of unbelief, and damns 
the lyiug vanities of their })]iiloso[>hy ! This 
i‘ourlh Gospel, so reviled by the enemies of the 
i‘ai1h, so loved hy the Churoh, is a oonsuvnmate 
work of art: and due orodonc'c must lie given 

10 the fact, lliat Christ ordained Jlis most pre- 
<'ions words, Ilis holiest and most so<Tet nttor- 
aiic(‘S lo ilie Fath(‘r, to lie cnslirim*d in a lorm 
of beauty, which exquisitely adorns llio doctrine 
Jh* would luive men learn. 

j\dil io iliis Gospel the colleciion of l\salms, 
whi<*h lh(‘rc are* |)rools that Jesus loved, as all 

11 is saints liave loved them since; and ilu^ 
Hook <J' Jol), and the Song of Sohmion, works 
of art, whi(rli have liad their sp(‘eial charm for 
minds so <‘uitivat(Hl as St. Angnstimq Si. Gre¬ 
gory, and St. Ih^rnard ; and, as wnrlcs of art, 
would not tliesc three hooks 1 k‘ found every- 
wluMH! in the liomes of men of letters and good 
taste among the genuine adorunieuts of Hie ? 
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Brethren^ it is not too much to say that no 
sacred composition (I care not how lioly the in¬ 
spiration of its thoug-ht may he) will maintain 
an abiding* influence upon the memory and 
imaginatio]! of men, unless it ]>e a work of art! 
And wlien men talk—forgive me—tlic non¬ 
sense that is ])opular about the Churclfs ritual, 
I venture to say, that there can l,)e iio asseml>ling‘ 
of ourselves togetlier for common worshi]) with¬ 
out ritual, and no ritual without art—I)a(l arf, 
or good art as i.lie ease may he—a conting(.‘ncy 
incident do puldic galleries and the mansions oi‘ 
the rich and the homes of the simple, as well as 
to parish cluirches—hut art and adornment of 
some sort of necessity tliere must; he! 

I do not wonder then, that a lover of arf< 
should describe that sentiment as false 
Puritanism which consists in a, dr(*a.d or dis¬ 
dain of l)eau[y.'’ Wliy, tlie IVostwork on the 
window-]>ane of the sadd<?st hous(j of mourniug, 
the snow-wr(‘aths lianging* iroin Die )air<\st sinni 
tliat marks the home of haggard ])ovorly, iln^ 
rain-(iond dro]>ping* gems iijam the driest dusi, 
tlio searhd fungus and the sh‘nder lern wliieli 
decorat(‘ the darkest eorner of a. sunless ruin, 
these adornments rebuke Hint: Thiritanlsm (if 
Puritanism it lie) wliicli is as false to nature as 
to naturets Clod ! A7nl, again, when you lift 
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your tlioug-lits to the revelation of the life of 
man as it is to be^ the perfect beauty of the 
Church of the redeemed Upon Tliy right 
hand did stand the Queen in a vesture of gold^ 
wrought about ivith divers colours—lier clothing 
is of wrought gold^ she shall Ije Ijrought unto 
the King in raiment of needlework and the 
vision of Heavcu in the Apo.cal}' 2 >se; you have 
overwhelming evidence that the mind of God 
has not disallowed a reverent love for the orna¬ 
ments of nature and of art. 

IIT. -But what is the conclusion of the whole 
matt(.‘r? Shall we enjoy these ])r(.‘eioiis gifts 
of heanty iVeely and fearlessly^ because i.bey 
are inse])arable J'rom the world in wliicli ]>y the 
love of God we are l>orn ? Or sliall we oul- 
right protest against tliem, and reject, thorn 
from our juirsonal life as did <nir Jjf>rd Jesus 
Christ ? Or is there a wiser and a truer cours(‘ ? 

I Ha])])Osethe niajoriiy will say, Use, but do 
not abuse; enjoy^ btit temj)erately, and yf)U will 
1)C safe/' Sale! And do you say, 1 shall 
be like Cluist? For not to be Christ-like 
is to many souls not to be safe. C<m- 
sider what men mean by a temperate use. 
Some mean l)y it a use short of excess. As 
one will say, I smoke, or I take wine, but 
temperately,'' when habit has made that degree 
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of ciijoymeDt^ as lie thinks^ a necessity^ a prac¬ 
tice wliieli he cannot give np. Is this tem- 
j)erance? It is being anchored to a habit^ 
lliongh the anchor that holds him is a small 
one. So persons will call it a temperate use of 
href’s adornments when they only follow and 
keep somewhat within the traditions of the home 
into which they have been born, or the iashion 
of the day, or the proportion of their wealth. 
They habituate tliemselves to this amount of 
(.‘11 joy incut, and, so long as it does not exceed 
it, they call it temperance, even while this habit 
lias dominion over them, retiring it may be 
from what they call the world, and 

“Xtirsln^* In fioiiu* (Ii'liclons solii.udo 
Their Klolhl’iil loves and dainty syjnpat.hl(*.s.’’ 

I ask you, is this tlie use <jf these tilings whi(‘h 
will satisfy Christ’s disciples? I think not. 
It appears to in(? that sneli a form <.)f Icunpo 
raiK'c is based upon an ignorance of llie mind 
of Christ. \V<}uUl a tcmjjcrate J(‘W or t(.mipt‘rafo 
Tagaiidoless riglitcously than tliis? Daiv we, who 
havti ].)ecn Inijitized into the death of Jesus, live 
in tluisc ma,tt(‘rs as if Jesus had n(»i lived amongst 
tliem, nor sahl or ^^nay’^ about tliem ? 

Again, lher(i a,n‘ ])ersoiis who Hunk they take 
the sting of worldliness from tlu'se luxuries if 
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they dedicate a corresponding portion of their 
wealth and taste to objects reserved for God— 
to building and restoring churches for instance, 
or to munificent charities on the poor. Well, 
in the first place, it is very doubtful whether, 
in comparison with their houses of cedar, the 
largest givers to churches do not leave the ark 
of God to dwell within curtains. A gift of 
twenty thousand pounds looks a large sum on 
paper for building a church or endowing a 
colonial bishopric, but twenty thousand pounds 
is not half so large in a deed of conveyance or a 
builder^s contract for a house. 

But let a man give to the Church in full 
proportion to his wealth; nay, let him return 
to the ])agan standard of patriotism in the 
republic of ancient Rome— 

“ PrivatiiH illiH coiiauH orat brovis, 

Cuinitmno ixiagiiiun 

let him reserve to himself only a small ]>ortion, 
far less than a temperate enjoyment of these 
adornments, yet what has be gained? It is 
not at all sure that he is aiearer the mind of 
Christ. Giving* up all but one thing is giving 
nothing, if we have not achieved the liberty of 
will to say of that one which remains, I have 
power to lay it down, and 1 have power to take 

G 
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it againRemember^ those goodly stones and 
costly adornments on Mount Moriali were built 
into the temple^ and were olftirings dedicated to 
God ; but you know their doom ! That expen¬ 
diture on tlio house of prayer was compatible 
with a rc^'ection of the love of Clirist. So also 
among ourselves^ though few of us liave facilities 
for buildings churches, yet we have e(jual oppor¬ 
tunities for self-deceit. For instance, a young 
man iKung used to a Iiome delicately furnished 
for the ]>leasuro of a fastidious taste, and feeling 
the dangerous infection of a life of aflluenee, 
invemts a contrast and an antidote, gives up a 
portion of his Sunday to some rough parish in 
Bethnal Green, while ]iis sister, in tlic same 
spirit, visits liospitals and does some menial 
service lor the outcast and the poor. It is 
good; it may tend to sanctify the life at home; 
l)iit it ialls far short of* tlie lUKajssity of the case. 
A man cannot be safe^ in his atilncuce till through 
th(‘ pores of his whole being be has absoihed 
the life of Christ into his system. This is 
Christ’s intention; this is man’s capacity: 

Jh\.eept ye eat the llesh of* lluj Son of man 
and <lrink IIis blood, yc liavci no life in you.’’’ 

It is hard to utter tlui truth without appear¬ 
ing to exaggerate, Init tlic l‘a(d of the Chris¬ 
tian’s life is this, that, be God’s will concerning 
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society what it may, he the scope He allows to 
the material victories of war^ the acquisitions of 
peace^ the inventions of the brain, the wealth of 
trade, the creative power of art, as wide as it 
may, yet every iutlividnal Cliristiaii niaii must 
bear in his ]>ersonal life the marks of the Lord 
Jesus: the life tliat lie now lives (mark you, 
not in the spirit only, not liy-and-by in 
heaven, but now) in ilie ilesli, he must live by 
the faith of the Son of God, Wlio loved liiin and 
^ave Himself for him. Yea, be he rich and 
have the means of (‘ducatiiu;’ his taste, or be he 
j)oor and have the lasit*. only in its rudiments— 
he lie well-]»<)rn and inherit a capaeily for true 
refinement, or lie lie raised to assoiuation with 
the n‘fiiie<l liy his own wealth or wit, I say, in 
cither (-ase, he must il^'o ibrih from tlie Ifomls of 
liahit, must carry out- hy his o^\■ll will and deed, 
c.vcu to an extremity of sc'lf-sacritice, i1h‘ aid 
whieh was dmu; (or him ])a.inlessiy by the ^i^Taee 
of (Hod in ba]>t ism; be must- din to the nat ural 
life, must do what his jjord did, w'ilh the con- 
hmtion and a^’oiiy of the vict.irn-sjiirit within 
Him; he must ahipU/ hhuHvlf; and then, be¬ 
hold, the whole world is his, and all t hat is 
therein! 

Brethren, this is Christhin Itmiperance, and 
there is none other worthy of the name. It is 
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a fai*; far higher grace tliaii the moral virtue of 
using the world and not abusing it. It enables 
a man to walk through his galleries^ and hold 
his court for men of art, with a soul set at liberty 
from doubtfulness and fear. Bearing in his 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, he trusts that 
the life also of Jesus will be made manifest in 
him, for long since he otrered, not his gifts of 
goodly stones to the temple, but his own heart, 
emptied by bis own will, to the living Christ. 
And henceforth, while be is dwelling in a house 
of silken draperies, and rarest porcelain, and 
classic sculpture, its walls a-glow with Venetian 
colour, and calmly l)eautiful with Tuscan forms, 
he will be in a f riuinpliant scmse the master of 
his treasures, througli th<^ ])ow(‘r of a will tliat has 
done the one t-liiug lacking: and thus having })(H’- 
feeted himself by as})irit of* ])ovcrt};^ and (un})ty- 
ing himself of all, be lias n^turnod and Ibllowtxl 
Christ. Cio back, thend’ore, to y<jur liomes, b(i 
they ever so shmder in their outfit, of* luxury, or 
ever so sum 2 )tiious in wealth, or mii([ne in art, 
aiidnieasuro—not tint mabnaal (d)je(*ts—hut your 
own views of human lif*e]>y Hit* ini'ailible meustin^ 
of the Cross. 

I do not hid you givi‘ up your t r(*asurcs • that 
to many wen* a comparatively easy ndc. I <lo 
not ask you l<> lay aside your pencil, as Fra 
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Bartolomeo did under the scourge of the fiery 
preaching of Savonarola^ who^ thinking reform 
was desperate, strove to shatter the palace of art 
that demoralized the Florence of the Medici; 
but I sa3L go back to your wardrobes, your 
jewel-boxes, ^Tjur libraries, your Wedgewood 
vases and Chelsea dinner-service, your Turner 
drawings, your EL'ynoldses and your Gains- 
borouglis, and the thousand guinea portraits of 
your wife or child (I, for niy part, think them 
well worth every guinea you choose to give, if 
they are indeed a work of art), and standing 
before them, or kneeling belbre the Crucified 
(that is a more likely attitude), inquire if you 
have emptied yourself indeed ! 

Oh, have you emptied yourself? have you re¬ 
nounced them, not with a reserve for a temperate 
use, but have you as good as lost them, and now 
count the loss as gain that you may win Christ 
and be found in Him? Could you do with them 
as Gidcoids soldiers did with their pitchers of 
clay, break them for the salce of the light with¬ 
in ? Arc you ready so to deal with these earthen 
vessels that the treasure of a Clirist-like poverty 
may be manifested in their midst? Have you 
the heart to do as the woman did, wlio with 
forethought had kept lier devotion for her Lord, 
and when the opportunity was offered, criifihecl 
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the box in her hands that not a drop of tlie sweet 
ointment mig-ht be kept back from IIis lioly 
Head? If thus you stand in i^elation to tlie 
adornments of your life^ then happy are you: 

so shalt thou find favour and good understand¬ 
ing in the sight of God and man.^^ 

And this consideration I would urge upon you; 
that not only is a life of easy independence;, with 
multiplied sources of enjoyment^ a wasting of the 
noblest powers of man througli. its sensiialily, 
however refin ed that sensua lily ma y be; 1 nit in sue.) i 
a life you find openings into spheres of engaging* 
interest;, which profess to be mansions in your 
heavenly Father^s house. I mean; for instance^ 
that the pursuit of Ijeauty and love of art may 
become the dominant interest of life instead of 
God. It may be madc_,not the honourable.^ sul)- 
jeet of a profession (for that; like other proles- 
sionS; is compatible with tlie Sermon on th(‘ 
Mount); but a studv; a grave and earnc^st study; 
the work and end of your present being; as if 
you came into the world chiefly to l)ear wif.ness 
to the truth of art; and tlnm it is in flu^ siglif. 
of Almighty God sheer 'nhhfln/. 

SomC; I am awarC; carry this to tlni exfimi <)1‘ 
saying that unless the artist lias a, [>ure lov<‘ of 
God liis art degenerates. One of tlie (‘liastest 
writers upon painting with, whom J am a<;- 
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quainted" f^ays, if I remember riglitly^ that 
painting was created for tlie service of religion^ 
and that whenever it has divorced itself from 
that immediate service its genius has declined. 
And he, or some one following in his steps, 
2 )oints to Ilafaelle as an instance of this law, 
saying, tliat wlien llafaellc forsook God, God 
forsook Ikdaelle/’ Some critics look to the great 
fresco ill the Vatican, Rafaelle^s Theology, as 
tlio culminating effort of his greatness, after 
which, say tiny, Ins g(*nius declined. A glorious 
work iiulood, strong, and ])eautifiil, and pure, 
and full of courage! J3at ])ardon me, if I 
think tliat those who ever said it wasliis (jrealcM 
work said it only )>ecause they were standing 
with ilieir Inieks to the School of Athens on the 
hinder wall. 

Ill estimating the nmtiial influence of religion 
and art, 1 do not think that tlie cause of truth 
is forwarded by making the wish tlie father to 
the thought, and disparaging* the wortli of the 
art heeause tluj piety of the artist has dciclined. 
Tlie truth is nionj m.'arly told ]>y the author of 
these words, of* whom all Oxford graduates are 
proud, even wIh'ii they do not ac(tept his creed,— 
“ 'khe l)i*st art is tlie work of good, but of not 
distinctly religious ineii.’^ 

“ M. A. 1*\ IHo, Dn la CIiretioniK*. 
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IV. You have been very patient: will you 
bear with me once more ? The adornments you 
use ought to express in some intelligible degree 
the character of your mind. You know, with 
what a weary sigh of nausea you are ushered into 
rooms that represent nothing more than money 
and money^s worth—furniture ordered by the 
upholsterer, and only paid for with a delicious 
sense of ownership by the lord of the household 
—paintings, furnished by a picture-dealer, and, 
to the sore resentment of the painter, counted 
^^for garniture and household stuff —^bo^ks 
purchased by the shelf—opiate amassed without a 
thought, except of the one condition, that it shall 
be as costly and as loaded with ornament as it 
can be. Prom room to room you pass with the 
throng, and see not one evidence of any taste 
whatever, not a scrap of personal history or 
character, but only the too palpable proof of so 
much vulgar wealth. And you turn from the 
sight in disgust, and say, that if these be the 
adornments of life, you prefer to be un¬ 
adorned ! 

My sisters in the Lord, as you breathe that 
sigh, forgive me, if I pray you look to your own. 
persons. Does your dress express your charac¬ 
ter? Is it an argument, by which you would 
have us prove your taste ? It ought to be so. 
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according to the rules of art, if it be 
adornment! I am here neither to rebuke nor 
to approve. I am content to ask the question. 
The beautiful dress of women is^ in my judg¬ 
ment^ a very true and very innocent ornament 
of life. The noblest preacher among liying 
Englishmen^ himself an ascetic^ did in his 
younger days commend the dress of women in 
these happy words, and now that he is old he 
does not repent the thought:— 

Ladios, ■well I deem, deliglit 
In comely i,iro to move; 

Soft, and delicate, and briglifc 
Ar(3 tho rob(^s they love. 

SilkH, where hm^s altomato play, 

ShawlH, and Rcarfo, and mantloR gay, 

Clold, aTid geniH, and crifipcjd liair, 

Fling their light o’er lady fair. 

’Tih not wan to, nor ninfiil x)ride— 

Name them not—^nor fault beside?, 

But her very chocrfulnoss 

Fnjmpts and weaves tho curious dross; 

While her holy thoughts still i*oam 
Mid l)irth.fri(md8 and sconos of homo.’^* 

But^ I repeat, your dress should evince your 
taste, and betray, with reserve, some features of 
your character. Oh, let it be the taste of one 

3 “ My Lady Nature and her Daughters.*^ Verses on 
vjiriouH occasious. 3rd edit. By Br. Newman. 
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pure in hearty the exj^ression of a meek and quiet 
spirit^ the character of a child of God! 

In your personal adornments hy all means 
think of that which is proper to your state of 
lifC; at least never to exceed it: but think not 
first of that. You may have been born to 
beauty, or rank, or w^ealth; but first you were 
born to image the grace and love of God. Think 
of the effect of your adornments upon yourself, 
in such matters as your love of ]')raise, vanity, 
purity, simplicity, care for distinction. CoUvsidcr 
its intention; oil serve its influence on others ; 
what sort of feelings you intend to inspire, what 
character you wish others to recognize in you! 
Is your dress and carriage in society such as will 
honour Christ ? Will it make men think, that 
with all your advantages of art, birtli, youth, 
beauty, and wit, you have sold every other pearl, 
all you inlicrited and all you acfjuired, to win 
the one pearl of great pi-ice ? 

O ladies, it was long ago the Virgin. Mary 
lived, and times have clianged, and fasliions 
have come and gone; but, 1 believe, the lu^arts 
of true men liave not changed as to tluj nature 
tliey love to see true women have; and surely 
the lieart of Jesus has never clianged towards 
His Mother, The blessed Viigiri is your model. 
She is, in God^s judgment of womanly character, 
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the Blessed one among women ! Think of her, 
dear sisters ; measure your taste ])y lier^s. Some- 
tliing* must he wrong in a woman if she he very 
unlike ]Mary of Nazareth. She will not bring 
up eliildren unto the Lord, unless in her maidenly 
and motherly ways she inspire her sons with a 
memory and vision of the heauty that Jesus 
loved. Oh the power of evil that you may 
work ! Oh the wondrous gifts you have for 
good ! 

Perplexity we are sure to liave in harmonizing 
our use of created things with a singleness of 
devotion to the life uuscmui ; and so long as 
sothl.y lasts in Christendom, it will sorely puzzle 
thinhing num to discern how much f>f it’ is the 
Cliureli and how nine])i of it is the world. 

“ For rivcr.H tAvaiii are ji'iisliiiiij; Htill 
And pour a iniiijj^lcd Hood, 

(JoimI in tho very (Uijdh of’ill, 

111 ill i.lio lioart/of*'j^dod.” 

Yei., after all, 11 h‘ proldein of life must ])e 
solved ly the individual soul; and 1 do not 
tliink it, will ])rove so liard to solve it, if u man 
turn his face honestly t4> (Jod and pray to know 
11 is will. 

One man may use ihes(? adornments freely, hut 
with a tenijummecf that comes of an ascendancy, 
w]u(th rules the whole life supremely for the love 
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of Gocl^ and sucli an one will require no sliarper 
caution than Milton^s calm and moderate advice,, 

“ He, TN’ho of those (lclif!:hts can juclp^c, and spare 

• To interpose them oft, is not unwise.” 

Another will ever dread their tyranny; and 
the presence of them in liis home,, even wlieii. 
they are found there without his choiei?, will 
agg*ravatc in him the constant fear 1 h‘ has of 
self*. He will not g’o Ixick from a Lcniten 
sermon to his house or his elul) williout a seared 
and anxious look at all his surrounding com¬ 
forts, dreading that he sees in them the foes in 
his own household. My effort this afternoon 
has not heen made to stimulate that restlessness, 
though such disquietude is l)etter than a sleep 
in sin. But l>e j)atient, hrethren, with such 
uneasiness. That rnan^s doubts may find their 
level l}y-and-1)y, either in the? fearless use of 
these adornments, when his heart has Ixjen 
wholly mortified, and with a Christ-like will he 
has as good as crushed these treasures under foot. 
Or, he will go forth, like the hed-ridden victim, 
whose soul was first touched liy the Saviour and 
then his body, and he will Lear tluj bed of 
luxury, on which for years he softly nested, so 
that it becomes no more a rest, but a burden to 
his soul. Or, he will liear it right away as one 
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who masters it^ and out of sight of old acquain¬ 
tances will hurl it’ from him as only a painful 
relic of wasted years. I repeat it^ he patient^ 
brethren; be generous, if some beside you can¬ 
not any longer live as you do, and be safe. It 
is as nuich the will of Grod that they should 
live the ascetic life, as that you should do Him 
service in your homes. 

Let me insist upon this point with all the 
energy I may. In every generation of the 
Church, the Holy Ghost from time to time will 
call men directly out of the state to wliich the 
world declares that they have been born. God 
will invite them to achieve a literal imitation of 
Christas renunciation of these comely ornaments 
of life. They will seem to be as fools for 
Christ^s sake, but they will be witnesses to 
burning truths which would else be quenched. 
Tliey will raise the standard of all devotion in our 
land, and we sliall ])e safer in our easy homes for 
the watch-fres they keep up with rigour on 
their hearths. Days of excessive wealth, when 
dress and furniture and equipages and systems 
of art arc laying hold imperiously of the public 
mind, these are just the days when souls that 
follow Christ will, for their own salvation^s 
sake, with no ambitious thought of influence, 
espouse a lot of hardness and the Apostolic life. 
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Bo patient witli tliem_^ yc that are rulers in 
society ; welcome them^ ye rulers of the Churchy 
and that with no niggai'd or timid hand, fearing 
lest they should take the Church into danger¬ 
ous waters beyond her depth, 1)ut with a grasp 
that recognizes in that poverty the veritable 
mind of Christ. 

The days will come, tliank God, when all will 
bo adorned, and injne shall be afraid of beauty; 
and the vile body, clumged into IIk* likeness of 
His glorious body, shall Ijelit ihe ornaments, 
which lie Who sits over the refiner’s fire shall 
have ready in His hand. Meanwhile, being as 
we are, let the Cross with its five Idood-red 
gems be the dearest adornment of a life hid 
with Christ in God; and by-and-by, when all 
^Hhe goodly stones” that make up our material 
life shall be rent Jisunder, and not one left upon 
another, you shall b(^ built as ]>ill;irs into tlic 
temple of the Lain)), and shall go no mor(^ out, 
l>uilt for ever and ever on the Corner-stoiKj oi' 
Christ. 
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sponk to your profit, not that I may cast a snare 
upon yon, init for tliat •which is coinel}^, mid that ye may 
attend ou the Lord •\vitlioiit distraction.”—1 Con. vii. 35. 

I iiAVL taken my text from tliat celebrated 
passage of St. Paul; whiclL indeed^ contains the 
general maxim “ to use the world without abus¬ 
ing it’’^—^the key-note of this whole series of 
lectures—but whicli seems to deal especially witli 
the relation of the individual Christian soul to 
society—the peculiar subject for our considera¬ 
tion to-day. You will remember at once by the 
context that it treats that relation of the indivi¬ 
dual to the race of man in the most sacred form— 
iJie form of marriage and fatherhood. You may, 
if you have glanced at the original, have noticed 
the curious coincidence of language, which seems 
to marlv either a direct reference, or perhaps a 
half-conscious allusion, to the famous contrast 
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of Martha and Mary, in what has been called the 
Pauline GospelThe word without distrac¬ 
tion ^ is exactly the opposite to the encum¬ 
brance with much serving^ which was the one 
element of evil in the activity of Martha. The 
command^ to ^^wait upon the Lord/^" is couched 
in language which indirectly, but irresistibly, 
reminds us of the quiet sitting of Mary at the 
Lord^s feet. The allusion is not only interesting 
in itself, but iiotable as turning our thoughts to 
an aspect of society, less sacred indeed, but most 
simple and natural—the hospitality, which is 
the earliest virtue even of half-civilized man, 
mingled with the reverence and rhe devotion 
which in it served the Lord, the type and the 
representative of the poor. Dealing, therefore, 
with the relation before us, first directly in its 
most sacred, and then indirectly in its simplest, 
form, it seems to be well fitted to be our guide 
in the somewhat bewildering vagueness and 
complexity of the suljijcet on wliicli we are now 
to enter. We take it uj), 1 trust, not with the 
ambitious desire of original sp(^culation, or the 
dilettante inten^st of merely liearing some new 


^ i^TTffHcrvdcrru^. Comp, Luko x. <10 : 7 ; Si MdpOa 
CTTraro. 

^ TTpht rh €VTrdp<dp()v Kvp[<p, Comp. Luko x. 89 : ^ 
TrapaKadlcracra vapd rows irSdas rov HtjotoD i^Kovi rby \6yoy. 
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thing*, but with a serious and practical desire to 
gain a hold of some Divine clue, to lead us 
through the labyrinth, w'hich increasing civiliza¬ 
tion seems each day to make more bewildering 
in its intricacy; and, in so leading, to save us at 
once from those forms of devouring evil—half 
human, half brutal—which lie in wniitto destroy, 
and from the aimless wandering, which slowly 
exhausts the spiritual energy, and starves out 
the higher life of the soul. 

But, whatever the difficulty of grasping our 
subject may be, it is free from one startling em¬ 
barrassment which stood up before the preacher 
of last Sunday, darkening the w*ay with the 
appearance of‘ a barrier so formidable, that, if 
real, it was absolutely insurmountable. Cliris- 
tianity, W'c know, is the ^^irnitatio Christi,^^ or 
rather the assumption of*, the identification ofour- 
selves with, the Christ Himself. To taught 
hy Christ^’ is mucli; to learn Christ is more. 
Now, wdiatever may have been the relation of 
His Divine life on earth to the adornments, 
which are Godts smile in Nature or Humanity, it 
is certain that that life was a social life. True, 
that it had its long secret communings with God, 
now brightening into the light of the Mount of 
Transfiguration, now deepening into the dark¬ 
ness of* Gethsemane. True, that, like all the 
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g-reatost even of mere human sonls^ He had to 
ascend from the valley of lovc^, to live alone 

Witli Death and Morning on tlK‘ silver liorris,” 

—alone^ oi* only not alone^ hccaiise God was with 
Him. lint His life (contrasted l)y Ilis own li])s 
with the ascetic solitude of His foreninner) was 
social even in tliat senses which I suppose our 
phrase ^GSocicty'’^ must he taken chiefly to 
mark,—so(aaI, not only in elicrishing*^ instead of 
wearing’ away or l)reaking’, tlie nol>Ier lionds of 
family love^ of discipleshi]), of henefk'ence, but in 
nuhending-to the lighter, even the more sportive, 
influei ices o f hninan society. It cann ot ho accident 
—for wliat M* accident in tlie irn]>crishal>le records 
of the Christ on earth ?—that His first. Hpiphany 
of mirael(‘ shines through the genial lirightnoss, 
the s])arkling' hopefulness <ir a marriage feast; 
and that llu‘ last g1ea.m of laiutwrll to eornmon 
life, Ixlove tlu^ great week ot tlu* Passion, 
is at the siipjaa* in the ia.vonri‘d house of 
Bethany. And this heginning* and this end arii 
])ui sjK'eimens of a lif(‘ which s<jught', which 
jaahaps made it a ))art ol* its sjK'(‘ial pnrpos<^ to 
siMsk, llu^ soei(d.y oi' men; even wlien it led Him 
to tli<' (!ol(] magniiieenet^ of the least <;{* the 
Pharise(‘, or surrouiKhtd Him with what, seimied 
the impure atinus]>herc of the eomjiany of the 
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publicans and sinners. Clearly, I say, that life 
was a social life. Shall we hold it reverent to 
think that this aspect was simply a form of 
its beneficence, a means of its sacred work, 
perhaps even a part of its burden ?—that He 
passed througli it with that mixture of sym¬ 
pathy and wonder with which a thoughtful man 
mingles with the sports and stirs the rippling 
laughter of children, giving all but receiving 
nothing? Or shall we, entering more fully, 
and therefore perhaps with more real reverence, 
into the trutli of His perfect humanity, believe 
that sncli association w*as a part of its education 
to a ])erlection of l>readth us w’ell as depth ? 
Shall we hold that even Ho tasted the lower 
blessedness of receiving, as well as tlio higher 
blessedness of giving, and ^Mised without 
alnising^^ the soci(?ty, which carries out the 
priuKival law of humanity, ^Hluit it is not 
good for man to l)e alone 

It is in this light certainly that we must 
regard tlic inllueiu'c of society on ourselves. The 
wliole ])rinciple involved in the well-worn phrase 
of using the world without abusing 
ini[)lies that such use is real and vital, not a 
nuu'O indxxlgejieci to weakness, but a means of 
lull and liarmoiiious development of the soul. It 
is altogether an error in thought, a danger in 
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practice; to be always looking on the circuni- 
stanees of our modern life with the negative 
speculation^ How far are they allowable ? instead 
of the earnest inquiry. How far and in what are 
they useful; as an ordinance of God for our 
good ? Why need we look on the atmosphere of 
society; as if it were a tainted and unwhole¬ 
some atmosphere; of which the only cjuestion is, 
how long we can breathe it witliout disease and 
deatli ? Surely it is ratlier like tlic soft crisp 
air of some seaside resting-phicC; which may 
refresh us, when we have been struggling up the 
hills of toilsome difficulty, or passing through 
tlie pure chill region of solitary thought. 
Granting that I shall fulfil my task to-day 
Ijcst ])y dwelling; not so much on the more 
serious and emotional forms of socacty, as on 
those sliglitor and moro su]Kn*li(dal aspects, 
which, as at tliis sc'ason, glitt(‘r ])(‘fore onr eyc^s, 
and fill our ears with th(i murmur and l)al)I)l(^ 
of the V(ny lightest music—still it is surely 
im])ossihle rightly to estimate l]i(‘S(‘, witliout 
dwelling on the function of soeitdy as such in 
the tnui human development; and therelbre of 
the ])laee wlnhdi it must occujy, as in the life of 
Christ; so in tine Christ-like life of His mem¬ 
bers. 

Why is it not ^^good for man to be alone”? 
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The answer is clearly that the law of balance, 
which, seems to lie at the root of all physical 
things in our system, itself depending on the 
harmony between the central attraction of all 
and the centrifugal velocity of each separate 
body,—that tliis law, I say, reigns also in the 
system of Hiunanity, Our life is meant to 
be tlie result of two factors, and to rest upon 
the balance of two opposite forces. There is 
the j)Owcr of individuality, concentrating each 
man upon himself,—to think, to speak, to act, 
that which his own spirit ordains, and his own 
will resolves. In virtue of it each man is 
alon(‘, ought to he alone, must be alone, in life 
as in death—alone in self-knowledge, alone in 
responsil)ility, alone in conception of truth and 
in grasp of righteousness. Hut there is also 
the ])ower of unity with otliers, embodied in a 
thousand mutual, ties, strengthened by a 
thousand mutual needs, tlirobbing through a 
thousand chords of mutual sympathy and affec¬ 
tion. In virtue of this it is possible, it is even 
a part of true liunianity, to deny and ig“nore self, 
to forget our own individuality, to enter into 
what we call the spirit of the age,^’ to extend 
the narrowness and shortness of individual life, 
by absorbing it into the greater life of a family, 
a nation, an age, a Church. Wliat wc call 
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Society/^ in the hirg'cst seuse^ is one eliief 
means by which this appointed influence from 
without acts upon^ and so develo])es^ the inborn 
energies of the soul. It may act throiigli the 
intellect by interchange of thought; it may 
tell upon the heart by the play of man}' 
sympathies; it may even guifle the conscience, 
by tlie presentation to it <ii‘ the moral ieacliing 
of others, and the moral iidliiene(‘s, of which laws, 
institutions, and languages are full. But in all 
these ways it is just as uiiieh an ordinance, just 
as truly a blessing, as the ])owcr of indi¬ 
viduality itself. To reftise it is to enter into 
but one lialf oi* onr hninan heritage: it is to 
rely oji the native energy oi‘ tlie plant itself, 
and |)Or]ui])S the sunlight of Heaven, but to 
slnit out the lower air and tluHVuitfuI exhala¬ 
tions of tlui earth. 

All this s(‘(‘nis, ii‘ we think of i|., so ohvions 
that, it needs litih* (‘xj)lanaiion, so fundaniental 
that it asks not for <I(dence. ihit y(‘t hisiori- 
<*ally we know in the vlays ])ast., and w(5 see in 
less startling forms in the time prescjnt, that. 
(.Christians—with, the gn'at. facts of Nature 
lying Ixdbn.i them, Junl with the life oi‘ (dirisi. 
shining upon their thoughts—yd. liav(‘lied tVom 
this soeidy of jiian, as from a J>(^stilence ; or 
have at least, hemmed themselves round with 
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barriers^ tliroiiL’li wliicb it sliould make its way 
only by a few clioson and sanctioned entrances. 

Nor are the causes of tliis iar to seek. The 
first is the consciousness of tlic siii;, which has so 
mingled itsell' with the life-blood of Innnanity^ 
that the unity^ wlnVdi sliould ]ia\'e only sju’cad 
tlic impulse of life, teiuls partly^ it may lie 
g^roatly^ to ]ri'o[)agate death. Some men Iniv'c 
thought—naturally thoug-h unwisely tliougdit 
—^tliat tliey could keep out this liaunting* and 
tainting power ]>y sini|ile exclusinii, and avert 
contagion by ain]m{.atioii or lighi, stern liga¬ 
ture of the connexion, along* which the life 
of the ]>o(ly 1 brills in iheir own particular 
limb. -But such aid.ion is (lililHU’ati^ violation of 
ii law of our being; what ean it hring )>ut 
death? What <*an the efieet hi*—what has it 
always been—Ind. that, cut thus oil* from llie 
general lile, tlie liinh ilsttlf iesl(‘I's b)' an inborn 
corru])i ion, or stillens into a lililcss paralysis ? 

And ih(‘ oi.her i<I(;a, lliough it Im.‘ a noldtu’ 
one, is hardly luon^ (*onsislent- wit h the nature 
wliich (jrod lias givaai us. It arises from that 
deep and alisiirhiiig (*<»unminiou with Him, in 
which (as it Inis been well said) we> are (*on- 
sciious only ol* two laad (‘xistmiees—(tod a,nd 
oiir own soul ; we an‘ impaih'nt oi* all oiher;f, 
as either phaiilom unrealities, m* as sl.nulows oi' 
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evil, to dim tlie brightness and to dilute the 
intensity of that communion. We feel that 
there are times—the great crises which strain 
the very fabric of life—when we must be abso¬ 
lutely alone with God; we know that there are 
deptlis in us, which we cannot and dare not 
unveil to any eye but His; Ave are conscious of a 
thirst in our iiimost spirit, which none but the 
living God can satisfy, and behn’c whicli all the 
lovt.'liness of nature and all the sweetest and 
tendercst society of man ar(‘ l)ut a barren and 
dry land, where no water is.'^^ And so men have 
thoug*ht that, tf) make life always spiritual, to 
open the human nature to a close unccasingcom- 
inunion with God, it is l^etl.er to turn to Him in 
solitary concentration of soul, to cast away all 
llie society of other spirits, to go out into the 
wilderness, if there W(,‘ may nuud. God fuci^ to 
face.''^ It is one of ihose att(‘m|>ts, ]>erhaps 
most Justly d(‘scrih(rd as 

“MMiiiliisL iulinnil.y orn<»)>lo mirul.M,’* 

in wliich num will be wis(‘r Ibr Chxlts glory and 
man’s salvation than G(mI ilimstdf. diuy s(‘ck 
to ris<‘ above; the atmos}>hen‘. <»f this world, that 
they may )»c under the inuii(Mliat(; sun of 
Go(bs pr<*sen(;e. ihit it is with them in the 
spiritual, as we find it in tlu; pljysi<‘al world; 
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instead of the diffused light brightening ia 
varying shades of beauty over the whole 
vault of heaven^ they see but a IdIucIc sky and 
one intolerable radiance^ to dazzle instead of 
enlighten, to scorch and not to cherish. 

Both these ascetic views of life are clearly 
against nature, and accordingly nothing is more 
remarkable in the history of the ascetic life than 
the constant succession of magnificent concep¬ 
tions and fatal degeneracies, of almost convul¬ 
sive elforts at reform and the slow, sure over¬ 
spreading of corruption. But they are not 
only unnatural,* their unnaturalness takes the 
d<‘adly Ibrin of spiritual sellisliness, seeking to 
ignore hum an ties, at least to the great society 
of mankind, and to leave the world to destruc¬ 
tion, if so l.)e that we may save our own souls. 
’While, til ere fore, they assume the glorious 
name of self-denial, it is clear that, instead 
of denying self, they fix the thoughts cliielly 
on sell*, lo the exclusion of humanity; and 
tlicrefon' lliey meet with i-he sentence, lie 
that will save his life shall lose it.’'*’ How 
utterly uu-Ohristliko they are! how utterly 
unworthy even of the cxam]>le of the Apostle, 
who couUl wish himself accursed from Christ 
for his ))rcthrcu‘'8 sake,^*’ to bring them to 
Him! 
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Y(3S, there must he, because there ought to 
hC; the society of man; and God^s providence 
has given it us in two different forms. There 
are ties wholly of His makings which we 
created 3iot, but which Ave cannot l>reak. The 
family, the nation, the Church—tliese are 
societies into wliich we arc born, or iHjrii again; 
and these are the societies which, encircle the 
soul most closely, whicli call out its earliest 
and latest syin^Aaihies, which lay on it its most 
sacred duties. ]hit tliere arc also tics which 
we make by our own choice, and tlu* imj)ii!se 
to which is harmony—not unison, be it ob¬ 
served, but harmony—of soul. There are ties 
of friciulship and companionslii]); there Is the 
tie of what we call especially‘Movc,^Miall()wed 
in the saer(‘dness of marriage; there ore llu‘ 
tics, less eh.)se, but Avider aiul fnuH', of voluntary 
association—poiiti<'al, social, j)Iiiljudliropic, n‘- 
ligiotis—ill which we lOnglisluneu, perhaps, 
especially <h?ligli(.. Both tlu*se forms ol' so(-i«*t.y 
are e([ually, though in diliereiit ways, ordi¬ 
nances of God, acting in the one case withoid, 
in tliu other through, our own individual will. 
Under both, tlui soul grows up to the perfeelioa 
for which He made it; under both, that growth 
must, thort‘lbr(‘, be compatildit with the true 
individuality which preserves self, and with the 
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all-al>sorbing devotion Avhieh liides the life 
in God,” 

You may perhaps think, my 1)rethren, that in 
all these considerations I have been carrying your 
though ts too far away from the lighter and more 
technical sense in whieli the word Societyis 
used, and dealing with subjects too large and 
too serious to be in any real eoimexion with it. 
But I venture to say No. Tliat society’^ which 
gathers its guests to the dinner-table, the ball¬ 
room, and the rece])tion, which glitters so 
brightly in our parks and gardens, which crowds 
the theatre or th(i concert-room, is but an 
ex])r(‘ssion and a <levelopment of society in the 
hirgca* and grander sense. It can be viewed and 
judg(;d only as a part of tlie vast educating 
iulluenee, wliich in that sense society exercises. 
It is merely, I know, a half-sportive form of that 
inlhierujc—as[)arkling and gliiicring s])ray on 
the great/wave of its ])rogress ; but (;ven a mere 
sjn-ay will tell iis liow the tide is ilowing on, 
and whicli way the winds of lieaven blow. “ Bor 
every idle word that we sj^eak we shall give 
aceoimt,’^ Ijoeause in every tlioiigbt, word, deed, 
done out of the spontaneous impulse, the tliought- 
less iree<lom of tluj moment, there is good or evil 
in principle, tlierc is good or evil in eflect. In 
some s(mse it. mav even be said that the s(‘rious 
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word shows what we would he^ the idle what we 
are. And this society, light as it is, empty and 
transient as it seems, has a very real though 
often insensible powder, and has, therefore, an 
important, though it may not always be an 
obvious, purpose in our complex life. 

What is that purpose ? 

The first impression on tlie mind is that it 
is mainly, perliaps exclusively, relaxation and 
rest. Society should be resthil. In realizing 
our own iiulividua.lity—in concentrated thought, 
resolution, action—is work. In receiving* iin- 
l>ressions from without, whether from things 
or from men, which are suitable and natural to 
us, and in the almost unconscious play of the 
mind, which they stimulate in answer, is rest. 
And the true idea of cultivated and graectnl 
society is Just this ahseina} of stern individual 
effort—-just this rec(‘ptiveness of agcmeral tone, 
floating*, as it were, upon its atmosphere—just 
tliis play of thought, leeling, imagination, which 
is drawn out without exertion, inditaiting but 
never eidering upon the d(‘})ths of thought and 
the grander ntalities of lib?. Let-(hjli!)(U’at<j self- 
assertioti, ostentatious exhibition, sirugghi 

of opinion (‘nli*r it, even in tlnur lu'iter lonns, 
and the V(‘ry charm and Inanity of soi-iety 
are gone—its function of relaxation is taken 
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liwny, and its bright freedom beeomes heavy 
and wearisome labour. 

We Englishmen, who take our pleasure 
sadly/^ know, perhaps, less than others of this 
true function of society. In every rank of life, in 
the lowest most, but in all in their degree, we 
have learnt, perhaps, to work ; we still need to be 
taught to rest. 

But I am inclined to think that this obvious 
function of relaxation is not all, perhaps is not 
the chief ohject of society. We all acknowledge 
that there are certain qualities, even in the 
l^urest and sweetest natures, which through 
society alone are (as we say) formed—trained, 
that is, from mere capacity into actual perfec¬ 
tion of grace and heauty. It is through society 
that men are taught to receive—to appreciate 
the thought, to understand the character, to 
enter l^y symj)athy into the jeeling, to know the 
personal influence, of their fellow-men. That 
courtesy, which society demands and trains, 
and which even forms, apparently most artificial, 
oi'etiquette and of good manners emhody,—do we 
not see in it, not exactly self-forgetfulness, but 
rather self-elfacemcnt, and submission to the 
lightest wish of others? True, that such cour- 
tt‘sy must strike its roots deep in the self-denial 
ol’ humility and of sacrifice, whiclx is true 
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humanity^ because it is ^^tbe mind of Christ 
Jesus/'’ and wliicli you will remember that our 
Lord Himself tauglit^tlirougli a parable suggested 
by tlie al}sence of this social courtesy at a feast. 
True, that what society produces without such 
deeper influence is like some bright exotic, 
almost unnaturall}^ ])rilliant, but witli no fra¬ 
grance and with no root. Ihit still it is true 
that the action of society, as sucli, do(.‘S serve to 
form and to dcvelope it, to give (‘xi(‘riia,I grace to 
its inward strength and ])iiriiy; still it is certain 
tliat lie who lives either in the solitary lii’e of 
thought, or the hard self-al)S()rption of incessant 
work, he who never moves })eyf>nd the dear 
but narrow circle of home, does lose oin^ in-, 
flucnce which (lod intend(‘d, not indeed i.o 
strengthen or to deepcm, lad. to soilen, to (aj- 
large, to refiiui his natures 

All this S()('iety gives us; and W(‘, in return, 
seek to ])ay free‘ly and gladly our <*oid rilaitiou to 
the eominon fund ol' (his ])ervatling inllmaiee. 
J t is not so liigh a duly , or so glorious a ])rivih‘g<‘, 
as that oi* eonsei(nis trihuiti to (lu* t r(‘asur(‘-house 
oT human tJiought, to tlu' grand laluh' ot‘ law 
and order, to lh(‘ living prineiph's </l* (ruth and 
purity and loV(‘, to ilu* lile-giving spirit of reli¬ 
gious talth. But yet it is a duty, and it is a 
privilege. I hold that tlie lnu*st. Christian is he 
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wlio follows here most closely tlie example of his 
Master^ and disdains not to take his part in 
weaving even this slighter and looser thread of 
the cord wliich hinds humanity in one. 

There is;, after all^ but one danger which be¬ 
longs to society as society^ and that is^ the 
danger against which St. Paul warns ns in the 
text—tlie danger of dissipation or distraction. 
Other dangers there are in society as it is^ but 
they belongs I conceive^ rather to the accidents 
of society—to luxury and self-indulgence, to 
unreality and hypocrisy, to vanity, pride, and 
exclusiveness, and even to the efTcminating in¬ 
fluence of t.oo unrestrained a worship of the 
])eauty and acloniments of lite. Tliese evils, I 
venture to contend, simply I)el(>ng to human 
nature, as liinnau nature. Tliey need not l>e 
in society; it should be our effort to drive 
them out. They will he Ibund elsewhere than 
in what is called society; they infest the solitary 
thinker and worker, like the unearthly plian- 
torris of the }u‘rlnit^s cave; they establish 
themselves, in forms sometimes cpiito as base, 
although more decorous, in the most serious and 
religious companionships of life. 

But th<^ one essential danger of society is 
Just the dissipation, which is always seeking 
new impressions and now oxcitements, which 
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leaves ns no time to tliink and feel idr ourselves, 
which does not merely temjoer, but actually over¬ 
bears and destroys, our own individuality, wlueh 
drifts on aimlessly, although restlessly, through 
the world, and being over busy (to usti the 
Apostle^s irony) has no Inisiiiess in life at all." 
And that dissipation or distractifai not only sins 
against the knowledge and ('oiisci(aisn{‘ss of self j 
there is a worse count of treas(;n in tin* indiei- 
mcnt against it, which sp(‘aks of sin against 
the consciousness of Clod. 'I'lietyc^s an‘ so dazzled 
with the rapid shifting ))lay of earthly beauty 
and brightness, that the clear calm ness of 
Heaven seems eitluir too sombre or too terril>lc. 
The mind is so full of the opinions, the fanei(‘s, 
tlic brilliant imaginations of* men, that it is in- 
ea2)abl(i of the solemn revenaiH* wbit-b is 11 h‘ 
only attitude of a])proa<di to (lud; ii slirinks 
from the awful solitude and sih‘nee through 
wbieli the soul passes t,o Ilis W<* 

need the solemnizing infhuajci^ of seK-know- 
ledge, the l>raeiiig power of bard work and 
thought, the spiritual exaltation of faith, the 
intense fervour and asjdration of ]>rayer, if we 
are to move through society without dist racti<m, 
still able to bti face to face with self, still abb» 


3 ipyaC6/j,ivoi dtAAit iii. H. 
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hum])ly and yet g^ladly to wait uj^on God/^ 
Need I do more than remind a Christian con¬ 
gregation of Him Who, though He shrank not 
from liuman soeiety^, yet made His day work and 
His whole night prayer? Need I urge the 
obvious conclusion, that these divine talismans, 
which even a perfect humanity needed, it were 
utter madness for our weak and shallow and 
sinful natures to neglect? But it is in these 
—not in that ilight from all societ}', which is as 
vain as it is cowardly, as foolish as it is selfish 
—that our true safety lies. ■ Let us accept that 
society, 1)0 it what it may, into which God^s 
Brovideuce leads us; hut let the knowledge of 
self, the s[)iritual self, which is Christ in us—let 
tlie consciousness of God, wliich is given l)y 
Christ witli ns—keep our souls so surely an¬ 
chored, that no waves sliall t(.>ss tluun on the 
restless sea of d issi2)alion. 

But while I lijive])een s 2 )eakingoi‘what society, 
even in its liglit(u* aspects, should ))e, has not the 
thought shot/ across your minds more than once 
—Is this, is anything like this, what our London 
soci(ity really is? You s[)cak of rest and re¬ 
laxation. Is it not so weary a round that tlu! 
well-known saying', Life would ))e tolerable 
hut for its ainusenienls,^^ sounds not like a 
sarcasm, Init like a bitter consciousness of the 
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utterer? You speak of the sinking* and forget¬ 
fulness of self. Is not society the chosen .scene 
of vulgar display^ of aristocratic exclu.sivene.^s, 
of intellectual ostentation^ of devouring social ani- 
hition ? It may be so; the humourists^ whom one 
of themselves called our weekday preachers/^ 
tell us that it is so. But I maintain that it need 
not be SO; that it ought not to be so, that it must 
not be so if our England is to flourish. There 
is no surer symptom of decay ilian a hollow and 
viciouS; or a luxurious and re.stless society. 

"What then should we do; each according to Ins 
strength and opportunity, to make our Hocitdy 
truer and purer and better? I indicate but ii few 
brief answers, and then I leave tlu*. siibjectto your 
thoughts. 

There is one service wliicli \\'() might reud<*r 
even to what I may call ifs materia! as]>ect. 
Surely we should strive for sonui g*real,er .'sim¬ 
plicity. See how there ha.s gr(Avn u}> already, 
see how every season there grow.s up more and 
more, an increase of luxury vulgar or ivliucil, 
an ostentation, whether of wealth or avsfhcfie 
elegance, an inclination to make an elahorate 
bu.siness of society, either for arnhiiion and vaiiiiy 
or (shame that we mustsay ii!) for ]>rilliaid osla- 
blishmeiits and wealthy m.arriage.s. Is^c’cd I may 
how this is destroying society, even as society ? 
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Wluit true society is tliere in entertainments 
where the whole o]j»jeet is expenditure in dainties 
and luxuries^ or in rooms crowded to sufTocation 
for fashionts sake^ and for the mere paying court 
to greatness? The old spirit of simple and 
genial hospitality is crushed under the weight 
of pretentious and ruinous magnificence; the 
true brilliance and cultiire of society wither up in 
this ungen ial atmosphere of ostentatious wealth 
and cfieniinating luxury. But^ beyond tlie 
injury to societyas society^ who can estimate 
the (Icatlly infiuenee on the character and the 
aims in lile oltliose who slionid ]>ethe leaders of 
lln* luiiion^ and tliosc especially on wliom rests 
llie liopi^ <fi*tlu‘ future? (hn nothing he done, 
my bndhreii^ to check this fatal progress? Is 
it <|uit,e impossible that sonui of those, whose 
rank and influence give llanu })OW(‘r, should 
combine to set the iashiou of some gnaiter sim- 
])llcity—lo break gilded fetters ])y wliieh, 
y(‘a,r al’bM* year, iiiereasing wealth seems to 
degrade and iiaralyzo our vsoeiety? Such 
(‘fh»rts luive been knowm, sueli eombinations 
hav(i 1 k‘(‘u seen, for Uie sake of t ribute to nationai 
tU‘e(*Hsities, or for the sake of almsgiving to the 
])ooi\ But f would appeal to you, brethren, as 
(Tiristian.s—to you, wliose Bibles teach 3^011 th<‘ 
danger of luxury, and whose Master set before 
X 2 ’ 
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you the glory of a life rising by self-control 
al)ove the vulgarizing and sensualizing power of 
material things. I would earnestly press upon 
yoUj in society, as in life generally^ the duty of 
the Christian, for the sake not of his own soul 
only, but of humanity itself, to do what in him. 
lies to stem tliis growing stream of luxury—this 
golden river, whicli hy its touch hardens what 
should ]jc food, and stilfens even life into a 
dead magn i fi cen ce. 

But far greater is oiir duty to wliat w'c may 
call the moral tone of society—to bring into it 
the Christ-like cliaracter and influence, to make 
it purer, truer, kindlier, ay, even godlier than 
it is, I am well aware that in society humanity 
is seen, as it were, at l>lay. It is not a sphere 
in which we disclose lbose deepest thoughts and 
feelings of the soul wliicli we can l)arely reveal 
even in the most intimate eompanionshi]), and 
whl(;h mostly ladong to the times wlien we an^ 
alone with self or witli Cod, It is not a place 
ill which delilierate and formal tcjubiiig, in 
which the sterner jirohists oi* tin; moralist and 
the more (earnest pnuching of the saint can 
mostly do their service best. There ar(i times 
when these slioiihl rise ii[> thm-e; l)ut tliese are 
t.he limes when a Belsliazzarts feast needs the 
awful handwriting on the wall, or royal proili- 
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gacy the scathing rebuke of a Baptist. Mostly 
it is the lighter, gentler, half-pla:yful influences 
which keep the social atmosphere from clulness 
and stagnation. But is it impossible that in 
these lighter influences we should be able to 
recognize the higher elements of human cha¬ 
racter, shining through them, and telling by a 
diffused and tender radiance on the whole tone 
and colouring of social life? Why should not 
the sparkle of conversation and the glitter of 
jest and epigram ])e touelied with the heavenly 
light of purity and kindliness, instead of the 
cruel brilliance of sarcasm, or those gleams of 
a lo\Y humour wdiich are like corpse-lights 
ov(‘r the grave of any true liumanity ? Why 
should tndh of thought and nolnlity of tone be 
](‘ss beautilid ihnn the tinsel of falsehood, less 
engaging than the spirit which moeks at all 
unselfishness and earnestness—too often itself 
an invert,ed hypocrisy, which is a tribute paid 
to vice h}^ virtue? Why should it jar on the 
gracefulness and lightness of society that a 
man should show, without o])tnisiveness, but 
without false shame and reticence, that, under 
all these thing-s, he knows the seriousness and 
th(‘ awfuliK'ss of life, and that, knowing it, he 
has anchored his spirit safely, and thrown 
himself on i.lie Etermil God? There can l)e no 
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reason^ except tlie boldness of vice and the 
cowardice of the children of God. 

And again, I venture to urge upon you, 
l>rethren, that there is a very urgent need for 
such Christian witness. These are days im¬ 
patient of conventions and rules: it is well, if 
the impatience be a desire to dig down to the 
truths which underlie them; it is ill,’fatally ill, 
if it denote a temper simply rebellious against 
all restraint. Is there no danger lest ebaracters 
be tolerated now in society, which, in the last 
generation would have l;een driven away indig¬ 
nantly, or starved out by a righteous coldness ? 
Is it not true that a tone of conversation and 
manners is allowed, if not admired, which con¬ 
temptuously disregards the restraints even of 
liigli breeding, much more of cliivalrous deli¬ 
cacy and refined pnriiy"? IMiist we not trace 
something of an inclination to flimsy a})ology 
for vice, to an un])ounded s<u;})ti(*isin as to trutii 
and morality, to a disregard of anei(.tnii loyalty 
and filial to light ridi(*ui(‘, as it’ tluj 

matter doserved not argunnml,, ol‘ what it; calls 
suporst ition ? These things, in diflereni (h^gn^es, 
you will surely recognize. Earnestly T would 
entreat you, if you care for ))et,t(ir and nobler 
and purer things, not t,o ]je afraid to sliowit; 
if you are Christians, not to he asliamed of 
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Christ. And especially the appeal must come 
home to those -whose womanly influence really 
gives the tone to society. Woe it is to see 
these lower influences in any; but woe thrice 
told;, if you_, women of England^ touch them with 
even oile of your fingers ! if you suffer them to 
mingle with and degrade the feminine influence 
which makes true men! if you even condone them 
by your smile or by your silence ! There is a 
service for all to the tone of society; but do not 
doubt that in that service the chief power^ and 
therefore the chief responsibility^ must rest 
with you. 

And while we dwell on this part of the 
subj'ect^ I remind you (though it can be but by 
a passing word) that such service to the moral 
tone of society will tell oven upon those forms 
of usngC;, which to so many arc a 2 :>ain and an 
oflcnce. Tliero are tliose who revolt against all 
the conventions of society, beenuse they seem 
i.o them unreal and untrue, and against the ex- 
(dusiveness, dividing society into its charmed 
circles and repelling tliose who luive not the 
watchword for admission, which seems to them 
at once unnatural and unchristian. But these 
evils cannot he dealt Avitli by mere abolition of 
sfxflal laws. Those laws are, like all other laws, 
(durnsy and imperfect, but not useless or unne- 
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cessary attempts to embody great and subtle 
principles. Those polite conventions and eti¬ 
quettes are but formal^ and therefore inadequate 
expressions of the spirit of courtesy^ which 
yields up its own will and counts others better 
than itself. Even those invisible circles of 
demarcation arc only intended to guard the 
harmony of association, without which society 
is impossible; and, rigid themselves, to leave 
all at perfect liberty within them. The evil 
lies not so much in the exislencc of these 
things, as in the spirit in which they are used 
and acted upon. Convention need not l^ecome 
a cumbrous artificiality or virtual falsehood. 
Social divisions need not be laid down by arbi¬ 
trary caprice, or preserved by haughty cruelty 
and S])ite['ul ridicule. And therefore I repeat 
that tlie only real remedy against the evil lies 
still in that eultivation of a truer and a kindlier 
tone, on vdiicli I have dwelt as a part ol* the 
duty of the Christian to so(neiy. Under the 
atmosphere of truth the W(kk1s ol* lalseliood will 
never grow; under the genial Ijreiitli of love, 
the icewcjrk of exclusiveness will melt away. 
Where the Clirist-hke spirit is ]>n‘seni;, tluit very 
presence will hroathe a new ]ilt‘, into what may 
seem otherwise as the mere dry Ijoiies of the 
social organism. 
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Thiis^ my brethren^ I have sought to suggest 
the real function of society and to indicate 
some of the forms of the service which through 
society the Christian may render to humanity. 
And at the last^ I can only come back to the 
lesson with which the text began^ Beware of 
dissipation. Remember that they who are the 
mere creatures of society,, making what should 
be relaxation the business of lifc% must sink 
into a childisli levity and a weary^ hollow un¬ 
reality. Remember that they who would do 
service to society must have some lever from 
without hy which to move it,, and must bring to 
it the freshness of some more thoughtful and 
sacred region. Therefore,, I would urge upon 
you, not only the general truth that there 
must be a real inner unity under all the various 
scenes and aspects of life; and that tliis unity 
can be won only hy a sjnrit centred upon God 
and hidden with Clirist in Heaven—a spirit 
wliich strives and prays to grow np into His 
imag(g to give itself wholly to Him, to know 
the salvation of Ills Cross, to feel the pervading 
and transforming influence of His grace. But 
I would also urge the necessity of consciously 
limiting the sphere of what wc call Society,^^ 
consciously fostering and guarding the cor¬ 
recting influences which must tell upon it. 
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There must be time and will to be alone—alone 
ill that quiet self-communing from which so 
many shrink—alone in the serious work and 
thought wliich bring out a man'^s true indivi¬ 
duality—alone in the study, not the light read¬ 
ing, which is but another dissipation, but the 
study, which, while it enters into the thoughts 
of otliors yet has to ponder them and make 
them our own. There must ])e time and love 
for the deeper and more sacred bonds of life, for 
th(» dose, sweet ties of home, for the indivi¬ 
dualizing airection of friendship, for the serious 
associations of those who seek the good of man, 
which is one side of the glory of God. And, 
above all, tliere must be time and longing for the 
earnest communion of the soul witli God—not, 
again, only in exciting and emotional services, 
wliidi sometimes (wen seem to be themselves 
a s{)irit.ual dissipation, ])ut in the quiet, earnest 
meditation and jirayer, whidi shuts out all the 
world idike of things and of persons, and, kneel¬ 
ing down in the solemnity of loneliness, lays 
liold of tlui Intercession of Christ, and is lifted 
by it into tlui awful and yet peaceful silence of 
the ])r(‘senee of God. It is by the spiritual 
power of such communion—not by mere 
ncgai/ions, ^roudi not, take not, handle not,^^ 
—not by arbitrary rules, which are sure to 
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be imperfect and unjust—that we shall avoid 
distraction^^ as we move on through all the 
glittering sights and all the attractive music 
of human society. Still each will be his own 
true self; and even the wisdom of the wmrld can 
teach us,— 

To tliino own self be true, 

And it will follow', as tlie night the day, 

Thou eanst not then be false to any man/’ 

But the self to which we would be true is 
not that natural and unregenerate self, of which 
we know too well the folly, the \veakness, and 
the sin; but the new self, which is '^‘’Christ in 
us,^^ washed in His blood and regenerated by 
His grace, and so, like Him, not unclothed 
of true liurnanity, I,)ut clothed upon with the 
glorious vesture of the likeness of God. 
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I PiJEPOSE to claim from you a and hope¬ 

ful estimate of the present ^^use^'’ of Popular 
Literature, and to crave from you a cautious 
and clement criticism of the present abuse of 
Popular Literature. Suffer mo in th(3 outset 
to confess my dccj) reg'ret, and to bespeah your 
indul<j;'ent forbearance, l)ecauso f)ther and worthier 
lips Iiave not ham eng“a,«>od to reward your pre¬ 
sence and patience for this meditation. My in- 
com])eteney must take shelter under fhe apolog-y 
made hy one who needed no protecd.ion irorn a 
like audience wlien he was treatin*'* a like 
theme. It is often our true humility to do 
what we are 1)idden, even wliile we know how 

* rn'fafury N(>U\ —Sumo of tlio qnoOilioiiH from /irhiy 
iiuihorH in tho fuUovviiijj; Sermon not H}>ok(ni at Uie 

timo of <l(jliv(‘ry for n'UHoim which may havo IxMm obvious 
to many who were* ])ros<‘nt. 
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imperfectly we shall do it: this—rather than to 
withdraw from the X'>i’oj0rercd task in that pride 
which will not endure to attempt anything 
that it cannot hope to crown with perfect 
success/^ “ 

Some fitness for the j)resent undertaking I 
own to feel—that I am deeply conscious of the 
difficulties which await me—that I am in 
warmest sympathy with the subject so rashly 
allotted me—that I fervently espouse the alliance 
between religion and literature^ which now I 
must seek to demonstrate and establish. I 
shall not do so great dishonour to this immense 
congregation as to suppose that any members of 
it can l)e unfriendly to the entrance of such a 
theme as this into such a place or time as 
this. 

If Knowledge is like the mystic ladder in 
the Patriarch’s dream^ and great authors who 
have held tlie ehniu of science and pliilosophy, 
of poesy and erudition, arc the angels ascending 
and descending the sacred scale, and maintaining, 
as it were, the communication between man and 
Ibiaven ^ —if it Is true that Civilization is of 

2 S(-Tni<)n at ilio ci'lc*l)ratu>ii of tho Tc^rcciitenary of 
Williaru SIjalcHpcnro’H by Iticbard Chonevix, Lord 

Ar(!}i})islio{) of }>. a. 

^ lion, ik-njainiii DisraolpH ‘^Addroan beforo tlie 

MlUichcHlur A iliuiacum.” 
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tlio SanctuMiy, king-s l^oing concerned only with 
adi^, l)Lit tlie priest with idtuiH ^^—then we are 
all ill our right place to entertain the siiliject 
entrusted to our tliouglits liere and now. The 
motto of this sermon—the motto of tliis course 
of sermons may ell he that which the most 
illustrious living doctor of the Cluireh com¬ 
mended to tlic niulei-graduate.s of his own 
university^ ^^Theologus sung nihil flivini a mo 
alienum puto.” “ Isothing diviing therefore 
nothing ^M:riug lioiusi, just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report ought to be strang'e to us. 

We may claim for the Churcdi the power and 
province of univ(.*rsal syni])athy with all that is 
goo<l in literature, and tlie jiossession and preva¬ 
lence of an unfailing remedy for all that is false 
in literature. We may assert ior the Chnrcli 
that capacity which oiUMii high stathm dechircs 
that she ought. ev(‘r to <‘X(‘rcis<^ 

^^The (Uirist ianiiy whi<*h is now and luna'after 
to flourish, ami thnaigh its }>oW(‘r in the inner 
circles oi'human thought to influence ultimately 
in soim^ manner mon^ powerful than now the 


AlpiioiiHr (I<: 

Joliarai f‘'nu7, (juoO-a }>y Mr. (i'nnii-{)iar, 

ill h'lH Kiictorial A(l(ln*HK lu-l'oro 11 m? lJniv<T.sil.y (/f AlxTdtJcn. 
® Ht. Paul, J'JpislIo to iho Piiilippiuu.s iv. S. 
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mass of mankind^ must be filled full with human 
and genial warmth^ in close sympathy with 
every instinct and need of man^ regardful of the 
just title of eveiy faculty of his nature^ apt to 
associate with and make its own all good what¬ 
ever in him, which goes to enrich and enlarge 
the patrimony of our race.” ^ 

In old Arabian story we read , of a boy- 
prince who brought to his father a fairy tent 
wrapped in a nutshell. When the tent was 
unfolded in the council-chamber, it encom¬ 
passed the king and his ministers; taken into 
the court-yard it enshadowed a goodly company 
of the kiiig^s household and retainers; taken 
into the field it cncanopied the wliole army of 
tlu‘ monarcli. So do iho borders of the Church 
widen ever more and more to shelter and sanc¬ 
tify all the expanding interests of life and 
lit(iraturc, and give them consecration and com- 
pleiion. 

Herein we assert no new elairn, no new 
capacity, for the Church, She has over been in 
the j>ast, as slie is in the present, as she will be 
in the future, the sanctuary of all that is true 
and pure in literature. 

Jjord Macaulay was never carelessly lavish 
7 Riglit lion. W. E. Gladstone. 
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of Ins compliments to the Church, but he can¬ 
didly and generously avows it was given to 
our holy religion to find retreats for art and 
letters among the huts of a miserable peasantry 
and the castles of a ferocious aristocracy— 
she provided an asylum in which one brother 
could employ himself in translating the iEncid 
of Virgil, anotlier in meditating upon the 
Analytics of Aristotle, and a third in illumi¬ 
nating Missals. The Church has been many 
times corriparod to tlu^ Aide of wliicli we read in 
the ]3ook of Genesis, hut never was the resern- 
Idance more complete than during those evil 
times when she alone rode on the deluge beneath 
which, all the great works of ancient power and 
wisdom lay entomlied, hearing'within her that 
genu from whi(di a more glorious civiliEatiou 
was to coine.'’^^^ Jolm Stuart Mill was never a 
rash applauder of any <‘cch‘sias(.i(,*al infliumees, 
yet lu.‘ manfully coulesses that ‘M.Ikj clergy 
w(‘r(j t he preservau's of all letl(,!rs and of all <!ul- 
t,ur(‘, of th<i writings and even of the traditions 
of }it(‘rary aniiquity.'^''^ 

These awards of praist; are w(dl merited. 
Look at the Kahuidar of th(‘ Jlook of Common 

^ “ Ilislory of Kn^hjncl," vol. i. p. S. 

“ l)isHiT(a(i<>nH ainl niscuHsioius.’^ 
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Prayer for this week. There await our reve¬ 
rence and honour the name of Saint Augustine 
for to-morroWj the name of Saint Bede for 
Tuesday ; or, search the pages of La Divina 
Commedia of Dante, the Imitatio Christi 
of Thomas Kempis, the Paradise Lost of 
Milton, and confess that these are in ample 
witness to the close alliance between religion 
and literature, between faith and wisdom. 

The Church has not struck her colours, 
changed her character, forfeited her place since 
the days of old. Like her Divine Plead, she is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’’^ All 
that she did and dared in times of ignorance and 
violence, she can do and dare again whenever the 
same or subtler foes arc on the attack or alert. 

The Christian Year^^ of John Keble, the ^‘’In 
Memoriam of .:Vlfred Tennyson, the Hymns 
of P\iith and IIopc''^ of Plonitius Eonar, are 
among a goodly company of popular Christian 
authors who adorn the Gospel of Christ, and 
attract tlie admiration and aifection of all reli¬ 
giously-disposed s]>irits. 

Jean Paul was right in his avowal that ^^as 
Christ with His pierced liands hath lifted empires 
od* their hinges, so by His blessed words lie 

Ei)i.sUc to the Hebrews xiii. 8. 

IC 
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liatli turned tlie stream of centuries out of its 
channel, and He still governs the agcs.'’^ ^ 

If religion has thus proved herself to be the 
handmaid and helpmeet of literature, we need 
not fear to assert that the true aim of literature 
coincides with the true aim of culture and of 
religion. ^^The grace stored in Jerusalem, and 
the gifts which radiate from Athens,can grow 
and flourish together unto perfection. A bril¬ 
liant modern author" seems to doul)t this. He 
candidly admits that the aim of cullure coin¬ 
cides with the aim of religion in tliree very 
important respects. 1. That culture places per¬ 
fection not in any external good, but in an 
internal c<.)ndition of soul. 2. Tluit culture sets 
bcf )re men a condition not of having and of 
resting, but of growing and Ijccoming. 3. That 
culture holds a iniuds perfeetiori to embrace the 
good of others equally wdth his own. These 
three nottis our iidvocate of eiiliurc' consents to 
ascribe also to ilie A^.)i(ie of ndigion. Jlut there 
is a, fourth note of 2>ei4c(4ion, as eoiiceived by 
culture, wherein the aim of religion docs not, he 
says, transcend or even attain tlui aim of cul¬ 
ture—an Inirmonious expansion of all the 


J I’juil iil. 4. 

- Dr. MutUiow Arnold. 
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powers which make the ])eauty and worth of 
hiiman nature^ culture goes beyond religion^ as 
religion is generally conceived among us/^ 

We respectfully submit that religion has this 
highest and truest idea and hope of perfection^ 
and that religion, as generally conceived 
among us,^^ is tittaining this end at least as 
rapidly as the apostles of culture.^ 

By an easy transition, I can ask you to 
accept and adopt in full that the aim of litera¬ 
ture is the same as the aim of culture, and these 
coincide with the aim of religion. If we sepa¬ 
rate these interests the sin lies at our door, and 
cannot ])e charged to the guilt of religion or of 
culture or of literature. When St. Columban 
saw the child Luanus ardently devoted to 
H'ading, saint warned him tlius: My hoy, 
many out of undue love of knowledge have 
made shipwreck of tlnnh* souls.'’'’ ‘'^Aly father, 
n.plied ilu^ ]K>y, ^Mf I learn to know God I 
sliall never ollend Itiiii.'’^ dhe saint was 
eha.nne<l hy t.lie answer Go iny son,’’^ said 
the AIjIk)!, stand iirm in ( hat faith, and the 

^ /(tr au :idc<iuato and eloquent/asH('vt ion of ihis claim, 
H(^o ‘lio lect ures delivered i|)y i.ho jfi-eHeuti Principal of tlio 
lJiiil.(uI Cullee'e of St,. Salvutor and St. .L(H;nMrd, in tlio 
University of St. Andrew’s, euUlled “Ciiltriro and llcli- 
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true science shull conduct thee on the road to 
Heaven.'^’ * So true is it that the voice of 
wisdom is the voice of God. 

Again^ if we compare this liigliest aim of 
literature with the aims of science^ we stand on 
a loftier level when we tread the paths of 
literature than when we traverse the realms of 
science. Science^ with all her safe progresses 
and sacred purposes^ must yield to literature the 
palm of a more glorious victory. We are 
prone to seek our illustrations of the glory of 
God and of religion from the material universe, 
and the parallel is not unsound. We assign the 
sun for God’s vesture, the clouds for His 
chariot, the winds for His voice, the mountains 
for His strength, the valleys lor His beauty, 
the vintage for His bounty. .But this pronc- 
ncss tempts us to forget that the genius of a 
poet, of a philosopher, of a statesman, tran¬ 
scends in glory all these comparisons. ^‘^Wliat 
is the loveliness of the ])nr(‘st island of the s(‘a, 
compared with the bright and splendid visions 
of genius? What the })omp of gorg(M)Us sun¬ 
set, the grandeur of majestic mountains, the 
force of raging tempest, coni])arc(l with the 
splendour and power of an intellect e(|ui 2 )ped 

■* Quoted by I)r. FrecloniJ W'iliiani Farrar in a Com- 
ineiiiorution Sermon at Kinj^’s Colb|i. 11. 
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with mighty arguments and with words of fire 
to master the prejudices^ sway the passions^ rule 
the judgments, direct the energies of a people/^ * 
God dotli nowhere so magnify His name and 
His word ahove all things^ as when, by His 
divine inspiration. He moves the j^en to write 
nolde and immortal song and speech. No 
telescope will enal^le us to see God, no finest 
microscope will make Him visible in the act of 
working. No cliemistry, no study of physical 
forces, no search after the one primary force 
can bring us one handbreadth nearer God. 
vScience in tlie abeyance of our spiritual nature 
attains not unto God, but neither can it issue in 
any <liscovery that contradicts the kingdom of 
God.'’^'"' Let all things liave their place and 
power. Let nH.'chanism and manufacture rear 
and adorn the vast al>ode of life. Let trade 
and coimnerco replenish life with their treasures, 
but wlien all ibis is done, there are wants still 
unmet and uusatisiied. There is a thought^ in 
the mind of luimanity wliicli longs to be uttered ; 

5 .Mr. IUjIh'I’L W'illiam 3)iilo (i)f in a (lis- 

nl Sirati’ord-upon-AA'ou oil tho Tcrcoiitcuary of the 
iiirt li of WillijLiii ShakHpoaro, p. G. 

Dr. McLood CunipbclI. 

" I think that I owo ho rnotiling!:, in tho two Kcntoiices 
w hi ell follow, to aMi’. Dalo, but I cainiofc trace iny indobted- 
ncss. 
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tte heart of the world will breaks if no voice 
can speak of relief; the sadness of the world 
will be unbearable^ if no voice soothes its pain; 
the slumber of the world will be deadly^ if no 
voice can speak to awaken it. This is the 
office and mission of true literature, to lift the 
heavy curtains of sense and materialism, and to 
unfold visions of beauty, to stand between tlie 
dead and the living*, between the dry, dead 
matter-of-fact world which touches our senses, 
and that world of mystery and immortality 
which awaits our full fruition. Literature, in 
contrast with all grosser interests, confers upon 
us that twofold blessing enshrined in the phrase 
of Dean Swift, Sweetness and light.*^^ Sweet¬ 
ness to soften and solace our own lives and the 
lives of our brethren; light to lead us into all 
truth, and to scatter for ourselves and for others 
the mists which gather about the thoughts and 
desires of our spirits. 

Thus far I have tried to express the con viction 
that, Istly, literature has ever been cradled )>y 
Christianity, that literature owes its strength 
and development and permanence in tlie sludter 
of the Christian Church ” 2ndly, that (ivery 
true author 

® Samuel, Lor<I BlHliop of Oxford, in spoocdi delivered 
at the Fostival of llio lloyal Literary Fund, 1855. 
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“ Lfjok^ boyond tho book bo bos made ■ 

Or else ho had not made it ■ ^ 

3rdly^tliat True knowledge is not the computa¬ 
tion of faets^lnit the creation of principles; not the 
hurdening of the memory^, but the strengthen¬ 
ing of the mind; not the ftarness of the war- 
rioib hut the skill and sinew which makes him 
master of his weapons; not mere learnings 
which may be the p>ossession of the pedant, hnt 
the i^ower of assimilating that learning into the 
working materials of the mind and heart/^ ^ I 
have not sought to conceal that art and science 
and meelianies liavo done high and holy service 
to the \vorld and to the Chiircli. All these arc 
among lliose things which 

“ Tlaviutij full rofcrcnco 
'Po ono (•(jiiHCnt, may work <.H)iitrsin(>uHly j 
As many arrows, loosed sevcTai ways, 
i<’Iy to one mark ; 

Ah many S(wor<al ways mecip in fine town ; 

Ah many fresb streanm run in one solPsea; 

Ah many llm^s close in the diakH centre.” ^ 

’But I do claim lor ihe literature of a nation that 
it be regarded as the mightiest of all in- 


•' Mlizabetli Tkivnitt Mrowniuf^, in “Aurora Lcip^li.” 

* Iiov. (IcorjLje droly, LL.l)., in an “klsHUy upon Cul 

Kinf': Ibmry the EiPth, Ac^fc T. sctuie i. lino 
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fliiences—as touching every spring of action—as 
mouldings in a thousand ways^ the character of 
a nation^s thoughts^, sentiments, and life. If it 
were practicable to repress it, it is not desirable 
to repress it. What is left to us is, to elevate 
its tone and to improve its charaeter.^^ ^ This 
last challenge leads me to ask of your patience 
some brief consideration of the present use and 
abuse of poj^ular literature. Can the 2)reva- 
lent aim and influence of our current literature 
be said to correspond with the high aims and 
aspirations which the Church has ever souglit 
and has often found? Are we of this generation 
rightly using or recklessly abusing the match¬ 
less 2^<^'^ver which popular literature wields? 
Can our holy religion now find in popular 
literature a worthy handmaid and lielpmeet for 
the fulfilment of divine behests? C^irtainly 
these questions have Ixaui answered in tlie ailir- 
mative hy many who are far from lieiug unani¬ 
mous as to the more disputalde poiiit.s ol* 
Cliristian doetrine and ])raetiee. 

In John Wesley^s Counsel to Young Men 
preparing to tidce Holy Orders,we find this 
adviee : Combine with the study of the Holy 


^ Dr. ‘‘ir.mdlxjok of Kiiglisli ” 

(KoligioiiH Tract >So(;ioi.y), p. UaU. 
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Scriptui'cs the reading of Edmund Spenser’s 
^ Faerie Queene.'’ Saint Paul studied the comic 
writers of Athens^ and in sacred leaves quotes 
them.'’^ 

I lieard the late Ai'chbishop of Paris ® address 
the students of the Sorhonne in these words : 
‘^Be not content with a narrow and meagre 
acquaintance with literature^ but see that your 
more directly sacred studies help you to a wider 
sympathy and a warmer friendship for all that 
is true and beautiful in the literature of the past 
and the present. Religion has suffered from 
nothing so sorely as from the false accusation 
that she is inimical or uninterested towards 
the eneonragement of popular literature. What¬ 
soever is good in it she lias inspired, and 
aught tliat is bad in it she is able to correct or 
to cancel.” 

Time will fail me to pass in review more than 
two or throe sections of pojmlar literature, in 
(picst of some token that religion is exercising a 
most healthy inlluenec over letters, and is, in 
lier turn, loyally recognized and constantly ap- 
plandod and assisted by literature. 

1. Un([uestionabIy the most popular literature 


^ Dr. Angus, ut mqiva. 
« Monseignour Durboy. 
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in the world is that which is comprehended con¬ 
veniently^ though rather loosely, under the title 
of periodical literature—the daily and weekly 
papers, the monthly and quarterly magazines. 
The bare statistics® of this branch of literature 
are astounding*. In the kingdom of Great 
Britain alone more than 1500 newspapers are 
published. One hundred million copies of these 
pass through our post-office every year; and 
many millions more are read by dwellers in cities 
and in towns. One journal alone sends forth 
every day nearly ^00,000 copies. What a freight 
of merchandize, precious in wisdom or pregnant 
with folly, is here launched upon the sea of 
human life ! What various and thrilling mes¬ 
sages arc thus carried to myriads of hearts! 
Tidings of births and nuptials and deaths; news 
of good fortune and prosperity, of ill omen and 
accident, of sale arrivals or sad desla’uetion, of 
glory and honour and praise and beauty, of 
shame and sin and disease! Whai. trendiant 
criticism upon life, and men, and women, and 
law, and legislature, and literature, and society. 
The statistics of magazine literature are scarcely 
less startling. Six hundred and thirty maga¬ 
zines are publislied in this realm, and nearly 

^ For which I am Indohtw’i to «'i fritaid, who has gaihorod 
thorn mainly from ‘^Mitchcira Kowapapor Directory.” 
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300 of these are of an avowedly and decidedly 
religious character. 

Do these figures point to the use or to the 
abuse of popular literature? Not exclusively 
to cither; for I utterly repudiate the witness 
of one for whom, in common with all Eng¬ 
lish Churchmen, I have a great respect. He 
asserts' that ^Hhc press is against Catholic 

truth.that it is demoralizing 

and unchristian.'^^ I protest that we may well 
thank God and take courage tliat there is so 
much of loyalty to Christian truth, so much of 
fairness in the discussion of trutli, so much of 
forbcaran(!e to publish aught that can dissemi¬ 
nate evil and hurtful information. It is true 
that the law imposes some reticences, and com- 
mmi propriety imposes others; but far away 
from these necessities there is an encourage¬ 
ment of all that is true, and a denunciation of 
all that is false, which in my view is very hope¬ 
ful and gladdening. I could multiply instances; 
let two or three sulFice. A few weeks ago the 
startling theory of life and death, known by the 
eu])honical name of Ihithanasia,"^^ was ven¬ 
tured in the pages of a weekly paper® of great 

^ S. Bai'ing-Cioiild’s‘^ThoPowor of fclio ProAH,” pp.0,7. 

^ 'l’h(^ Spectator, P<sb. 15, ct Hoq., witli wliich cf. th(3 
Fortnijliihj UcMeio for Pel). 1873. 
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ability, intrepidity, and impartiality. The editors 
admitted correspondence which presented ar^^u- 
ments for and against tlie theory. But the 
high and valuable judgment of the editors was 
boldly given against the ghastly and fascinating 
propositions of the newly-revived creed, and in 
favour of the blessed truth of God and of the 
Gospel. Very lately the leading journal in 
London advocated with warmtli and wisdom the 
proposal to inaugurate an Hospital Sunday in 
London. Another journar*^ lias recently sent out 
an accomplished corres])ondent^ to aid the investi¬ 
gation of antiquities in the interests of liistoric 
and Scriptural trutli. If any one sluill reply 
that such discussions and discoveries us th(‘S(i 
are espoused by the press, only l}ecause the 
curiosity of th<i ])u])lic rewards the insertion, 
tlien I am doiildy ])]eased. Tint ])ress ns(‘s iis 
power to (‘iirieh sacred truth, to enlnuif'C sa(*r(‘d 
charity, and to enforce saen‘d doetriiK's; and 
^^the peo]de love to have it Hut. 

sluill we, therefon!, go on to admit that the 
pn^ss is on the way to siijierscde tlu‘ (Jhureh, 
and the tea<*hing whi(*h tlie (Ihurch has in 
charge to giv(.‘to llu^ world? So thinks {<ur 


Thi'. DniUj TrJojrffi>h, 
^ .\Ir. (Juorgo Smith. 
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most brilliant living liistorian for, on Saturday 
sebiniglit, in an assembly-room close to tliis 
churchy be avowed such a conviction. He raised 
some cheap laughter upon some poor jokes about 
the imbecility of the Churches discipline and 
indiiencCj and about the waning of her power 
and the narrowing of her province. But the 
Church can and will afford to honour ^^the 
fourth estate of the realm/' so long (as now) 
the press is the helj'^mcet and yokefellow and 
sympathizer of all truth and goodness. We 
like the liberty of the press because we know^ 
])y happy experience^ that licence is rarely taken 
to write and circulate evil things. We believe 
of the present and for the future that which 
has been said of the past, ^Hlie influence of the 
press Ikas extended witli its liljcrty, but it has 
not been suffered to dominate over the inde- 
])(mdent o})inion of the country. No sooner 
lias the dictation of any journal, conscious of 
its ])ower, become too pronounced tluin its in- 
lluencc has sensildy declined." Saving those 
(‘xeepiional instances wherein the press marshals 
its forces against truth and goodness, I know 

Mr. Jjuiuirt AnUioiiy Fromlc’s H]U‘odi at Uio Ktnvspapor 
PrcHS FuikI F(^Htxval in Willts’s Ruonis, May 17t!i. 

By Sir Tiioiuas Erskinn JMay, Iv.C.B., in Lis “Consii- 
lutlniial History of KukLuicI,” voL ii. p. 220. 
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not of any abuse of this ]n*anch of popular 
literature. We may, and Jo often spend too 
much of time in newspaper readini*’, to the de¬ 
frauding our minds of other and deeper studies. 
And so the newspaper may be to us not only in 
name but in truth a mere Gazetta; and the 
time we so spend may be only a sort of ])cggarly 
day-dreaming, during* which, the dreamer fur¬ 
nishes for himself naught but lazim^ss.'^ ^ .Eut if 
we use in fair measure and discretion tlui ahuii- 
daut advantages winch a free and cheap press 
confers, we shall find now and hereafter i hat tlui 
highest good and glory of the Church, th(j JSiate, 
and the people, can be servc^l l)y its ample wealth 
of power and inlluenee and (eloquence. And if 
there be need of refinement and imjirovement in 
the tone of the ])eriodi(ia.l press, we ]m,v(i it well 
within our reach to Inisteu that iniprov<‘m(‘nt 
and to aid fiiat refineinenl. '^^Ihe ptu-iohical 
literature of a people (anlxxlies Ihe bind and ex- 
t(*3vt of the social and iiit(dh‘ei.ual progress they 
liave attained. What the many read must 
accord in the main with tin* tast(‘s an<l opinions 


'I’lci ri.'irriM uj-ivtur i.o Uin llr.-t ( r nii}>Iish(Hl at 

V('nii'<s so ciilloii from tlio Itnlhiu ra/' a cliatlLTor. 

Eaitiuol TuyJor (,'uloriOgo. 
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of the many for the time^, and as soon as tastes 
and opinions change^ the tone of periodical litera¬ 
ture will change also.*’'' ® 

II. Next to periodical literature,by farthemost 
popular and influential is the literature of fiction; 
to this enticing subject I have only time to 
dedicate a few words. That fiction has a most 
lawful and beneficial mission none can doubt; 
even those who assert that the reading of novels 
may become a snare^ are yet prompt to avow 
that, as an appeal to the imagination they 
deserve to l)c read, like the para1>les of Holy 

Scripture.We need amusement, and a 

character w(‘ll dinwn,an incident well told, may 
])ti as worthy of our study as a beautiful pic¬ 
ture.”' 

That some works of fiction exercise an in¬ 
jurious and inexcusable influence none will deny. 
'Tlumj is, of course, one class of novels hope¬ 
lessly and ferribly l)ad: with these we hold no 
parley :in«l no eontroversy. Hut the remedy 
li(‘S not in destroying the pen of the novelist, 
Init in raising the toneof soeiety. Truth is over 
stranger than fiction, and the lives which we arc 

*’ Q}ur,'h'rlif Ucvlcit', No. Ixxxix. p. a27. 

r l{,clijLpi)us '['ract. .Hum 11 )Ook of Lito¬ 

ral un', ])y Dr. Aiijpis, ]>. naO. 
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living* every day furnish materials wliich the 
ever watchful novelist promptly uses. The 
Church stands indebted for many sacred warn¬ 
ings and wakings^, many social reforms to the 
influence of fiction. 

Another class—commonly called sensational 
—can only receive from us a cautious and 
qualified praise. We must partly agree witli 
the shrewd observer quoted b}^ the late Dean of 
St. Pauhs,” I doiPt like preaching to the 
nerves instead of the judgment/' If this marks 
a peril whicli waits upon some po|)ular sermons^ 
it is no less ])ointed in its application to much 
of modern fiction. 

Nevertheless, such appeals to tlie nerves have 
])ecii fruitful of blessing when uttered through 
the press as well as when delivcux'd iVom the 
pulpit. What hap])y reforms havi* betm wrought 
in our workhouses sinet^ the ])it(‘ous tale oi* 

Oliver Twist''was t,old. What. hn]>el'ul im¬ 
provements in schools for Iht* boys o[’st niggling* 
tradesmen and farmers since the revelations of 
“Nicholas Nickhdy.’" What insight to tin? 
reforms need(i(l in our ])risons and lunatic*. 
as}’lums sin<‘eIf. is n<*v<‘r loo late 1o inemN' 
and “ Hard Oasli" w(Te wri(t<‘n. And instances 


“ Let tern ujid urcH,” by .Mnoscb ]». 1515. 
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such as these are not wanting* in any abundance. 
While if we remember the host of beautiful 
portraitures of human life and pictures of natural 
scenery scattered up and down the pages of many 
of our gentlest and truest novels^ we may be right 
thankful for the gifts which the best among our 
novelists so graciously and beneficially use. 

I need not fear to add even here, that the 
wit and humour of the novelist is not to 
be despised, but to be valued by those who 
live sober and anxious lives. For as the first 
preacher in this course of sermons well says/ 

It is to be deplored that there is too little wit 
in this world and not too much and if The 
Pastor of Hermas says truly that sadness is 
the sister of doubt, mistrust, and wrath, while 
every cheerful man works well and thinks those 
things that be good,-’’' then we ought to be 
grateful for the rich bestowment and righteous 
exercise of powers wielded by the humorist ^ and 
the novelist. 

Charles Lamb, in his quaintly pious way, 
used to say, I own that I am disposed to say 
grace upon twenty other occasions in the course 

® Th(3 Very Rgv. tho Dean of Norwich, tho Idlo 
Word,^’ p. 87. 

1 Soo the admirablo pagos of Punch i>a 55 im. 

L 
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of the day besides my meals.Why have 

we no grace before spiritual repasts^ a grace 
before reading the ^ Faerie Queene^. 

I venture now the further statement, which 
I have yet not had time or chance to verify, that 
there are not wanting many signs and tokens of 
a steadily improving taste among the readers of 
popular literature.^ 

On the whole I confidently believe that the 
influence of popular literature is most bene¬ 
ficial to the highest interests of society, to the 
sacredest aims and ends of Christian truth. 
And I agree with an eminent Scotch divine^ 
that when human thought and life are spread¬ 
ing out into ever-widening circuits, the Christian 
ministry must seek to show itself a debtor to 
men of every class and character, and must 
endeavour to prove that tliere is no department 


2 Cliarles LamL^s “Works, vol. ii. p. 305 (1872). 

3 Since the delivery of tin's sermon,! have been favoured 
l)y tlio kindness of Charles Edward Mudle with sta¬ 
tistics which witness (1) that readers of " trashy ” novels 
are diminishing in number j (2) that novels with a social, 
philosophical, or religious purpose are growing in number 
and popularity; (3) that the circulation of books in history, 
biography, travel, &c., is larger than the circulation of 
books in fiction. 

* Dr. John Ker, of Glasgow. 
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of thought or action which cannot he touched 
by the Gospel/^ 

The serious duty and solemn charge are laid 
upon us, to see that in our contact with litera¬ 
ture as in our contact with life, we know how 
to refuse the evil and to choose the good.’^ ® As 
John Ruskin well warns us, in these .days of 
book deluge, it is of the greatest importance to 
keep out of the salt swamps of literature, and to 
live on a little rocky island of our own, with a 

spring and a lake in it pure and good.A 

common book may give us amusement, a noble 
book will give us dear friends. It is of more 
consequence that books should be right than 
clever, not oppressively nor repulsively instruc¬ 
tive, but that the thoughts they express should 
be just, and the feelings they excite generous/^*’ 

III. I must leave untouched and lantravcrsed 
many fields of popular literature whicli yet 
would well rej)ay our reverent and religious 
criticism and sympathy. 

As my last word, let me add an earnest com¬ 
mendation of the most popular book in any litera¬ 
ture, the most wise and sacred book in any nation. 

® iH.'iiali vii. 15. 

^ Eleraonts of Drawing/' p. 310. 
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I do not suppose that I am entitled^ by the 
terms of my engagement to this course of 
sermons, to preach upon the study of the Holy 
Bible. For in the common appropriation of 
the phrase popular literature/^ the Holy 
Scriptures are not included. But since the 
Word of God stands at the crown and summit 
of all literature—and since all true light which 
shines through any literature must have been 
kindled at the Altar of God, I need fear no 
rebuke from you if I end this discourse with 
an earnest entreaty that with us the Holy 
Scriptures may take highest rank as the Book 
of our life, the most popular book in our keep« 
ing. If we may measure the popularity of a 
book by its circulation, certainly the Bible does 
not lack. Sixty-eight millions of Bibles have 
been printed and distributed within this century 
—two and a half millions within this past 
year. 

Yet how few among us constantly ^^rcad, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest " that Holy 
Book ? How do most men reserve their read¬ 
ing of it until the enforced leisure and painful 
peril of sickness send them to its counsels and 


^ Collect for the Second Sunday in Advent. 
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comforts. Rather should we resolve with 
Robert Boyle to use the Holy Scriptures not 
as an arsenal only for arms and weapons^ not 
as a hospital only for healing of wounds and 
diseases, but as a matchless temple where to 
contemplate the beauty and symmetry of the 
structure^ and to increase awe and devotion for 
Him Who is there preached and adored.-'^ 

Why^ even in a merely literary aspect the 
Bible is without a rival, and like our Prayer 
Book may claim to be ^^the great model of 
chaste, lofty, and pathetic eloquence.’^^ ^ In 
that original and remarkable serial for working 
men which John Ruskin is now issuing, there 
is written this striking confession, Walter 
Scott and Alexander Pope were the reading of 
my own early election; but my mother forced 
me to read the Bible from Genesis to Apoca¬ 
lypse, and to that discipline—patient, accurate, 
resolute, I owe not only a knowledge of the 
Bible, but the best part of my taste in litera¬ 
ture. ..... Knowing by heart the hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm, the sermon on the 
Mount, and other places of Holy Scripture, 

^ Lord Macaulay’s “ History of England,” vol. iii. p. 355. 
S(iO also A. J- Borosford-Hopc, M.P., in a loctui*o on Tho 
Social Inflaonco of tho Prayer Book.” 
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it was not possible for me to write entirely 
superficial English/^ ® 

If from this literary aspect of the Bible we 
pass to its spiritual aspects^ we shall find a still 
wider popularity attributable. In this respect 
the rich and the poor meet together/^ ^ that for 
all there is but one Book of Life even as there is 
but one way of salvation. The heart makes 
the theologian ^—and the appeal which the 
Bible makes to the heart raises the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures to the highest pinnacle of popularity. 

My last words shall be not my own^ but 
words of one who dwelt in this parish, and 
whose name and life here and everywhere in¬ 
spires reverence and affection. And thus I 
shall bring to an end a discourse which has 
been in all likelihood too long for your patience, 
too discursive for your satisfaction, even as in 
all certainty it is too unworthy of a place in 
the series of sermons wliich now is closed ; 
albeit I have spared no pains, which iny scanty 
leisure and skill could afford, to compass the 
difficult obligation imposed upon me, in the too 
short time allotted me. 

^ “ Pots ClavigerDD.’* 

^ l’r(jvisrl)8 xxii. 2. 

oat qxiod facit thcologurn.” Tlio motto of 

Noandor. 
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To Holy Scripture we must look for our 
guide in everyday life^ and our support amid 
everyday disaj^p ointments^ amid the cares 
and vexations^ amid the embarrassments and 
anxieties of your course^ the wearying dis¬ 
gust^ the thwartings of ignorance and selfish¬ 
ness; the misconstruction to which your every 
word will be subjected; believe me that to guide 
and cheer and support you^ you will need some 
higher incentive than that of human praise, 
some nobler reward than that of human ambi¬ 
tion ; you will require the daily conviction that 
you arc treading your allotted path of duty 
under the guidance of One with ’Whom is the 
result of all your labours/^ * 

^ Edward GcofTroy, Earl of Derby. Lord Rector’s Oration 
before'tbo University of Glasgow, 183*1*. 




